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CHILDREN of the COTTON FIELDS 


FACTS and PHOTO-EVIDENCE 


By LEWIS W. HINE 
for the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


S cotton picking just healthy out-door work, such as farmer boys and girls have thriven 


on from the beginning of time? 


Mr. Hine says No. 


He tells what a man with a camera and a conscience found in the cotton fields of Texas, 
where the child pickers run into the hundred thousands. . i 
In the early campaigns in New England Mr. Hine photographed the child workers in the 


cotton mills of those commonwealths. [ 
of the mill villages in state after state in the South. 


He has exposed the under-aged, overworked children 
Now he has traced by the indelible 


record of his films the trail of exploitation of American childhood by the cotton industry 
back to the fields from which the fibre comes. 
lave we here the ultimate example of the government’s concern for every crop but 


children? 


boll weevil in the cotton fields. 


going to do to protect the children of the same countrysides? 


INJUNCTIONS IN 


LABOR 
_ DISPUTES 


HOW THEY LOOK TO US 


JACKSON H. RALSTON, 
Chief Counsel, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 


JAMES A. Emory, 
Attorney for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 


EVER before has a 

magazine presented the 

two sides of this question 

by authorized spokesmen 

for two contending organi- 
zations. 


SOME. INF MATION FOR MOTHER 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


N interview with one small child by the managing 
editor of the New York Evening Post. Mr. Gavit was 
for some time Washington representative of the Associ- 
ated Press, later in-charge of their middle-western district, 
with headquarters in Chicago. He has interviewed am- 
bassadors, presidents, day laborers, justices of the supreme 
bench, criminals, grafters, bank presidents, poets, scabs, 
Comanches, all sorts and conditions of men. 

But it is within the probabilities to say that he never 
exectited a more difficult assignment with such adroitness 
as this. In fact it was the little girl who did the interview- 
ing, and the text was a string of perch. 

In the view of an experienced settlement worker, the 
conversation that followed is the most successful attempt 
yet made to translate the facts of sex into terms for a 
child’s understanding. 


The American people have spent vast energy and public treasure in fighting the 
What are Congress and the state legislatures of the South 


THE 
CHARITIES OF 
PALESTINE 


By 
STEPHEN S. WISE 


‘THE rabbi of the Free 
Synagogue toured the 
Holy Land last summer and 
in an early number of THE 
Survey, this fearless preach- 
er to the conscience of the 
New World will tell of the 
human needs as he found 
them in the world’s most 
cherished city—Jerusalem. 


CONSIDER > THE: “OTHER: PELUOMW 


By HENRY L. HIGGINSON 


A challenge to_contemporary social work and thought, by the founder of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the donor of Soldiers’ Field to Harvard, the doer of other signal 
acts in the field of philanthropy; and in the business world, one of the foremost financiers 


of the time. 
THE WAGH-EARNER: 


“If the day laborer alone is to be con- 
sidered, or if he is the chief thing, or if he 
is to guide and limit experiments, it will 
be hard to find work for him, and harder 
to help him to a better condition.” 


THE CAPITALIST: 

“Unless property is treated fairly, un- 
less in case of new inventions, the ven- 
turers are to receive rewards . adequate 
to their brains, their boldness, and their 
energy, how can people be induced to un- 
dertake all kinds of new work? ete 
Will the venturesome man still venture, if 
he can expect only enmity or, at best, 
criticism? After all, we are human be- 
ings.” 


“BUT I GET BACK to the arms and the 
legs and the brains, and the fact that, 
however the wage-worker suffers, the man 
who leads and risks is apt to suffer still 
more. Charity in its great sense is needed, 
and the belief that Gud made all the 
other fellows as well as—me.” 


DISCRIMINATE—___ 
INVEST $10 WHERE IT WILL COUNT— 
THESE ASSOCIATES DID :— 


FROM A BUSINESS MAN 
“I enclose my check for $15 subscription to your work; 
and I know of nothing that gives me more pleasure to do, as 
you know I consider The Survey about the most important one 
agency that I try to support in some degree.’’ 


—A MINISTER 
“I admire the frankness with which The Survey treats 
matters of sociological import, and realizing that such frank- 


[eciological import, izing that OUR LAST ANNUAL REPORT (SENT 
aoe, sad eth mike t pore fo yon ON REQUEST) TELLS WHY WE_ 


to continue the policy of frankness which you have observed 
during the past year.’’ ae: NEED YOUR $10 IN 1914. 
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NEAT WEEK 


In advance of all other periodicals, The Survey will print a substantial por- 
. tion of the most significant parts of 


PROSTITUTION IN EUROPE — 
By ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


After a year’s study, on the ground, of all the important cities of Western 
‘ Europe, Dr. Flexner has rendered a report which goes to the very heart of 
the various European systems for controlling the social evil-regulation, segre- 
‘ gation, “abolition”. 


His study will be of particular service at this ime when many American 
' communities are taking thought as to what form of radium to apply to this 
social cancer. 
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WESTERN OFFICE 


116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


HE Junior Republics have scarcely any- 
thing on the new New York city gov- 
ernment—a mayor of thirty-four, youth and 
social workers at the helm in the city de- 
partments which serve a population of five 
million souls packed in and round about 
Manhattan Island. And—hats off, gentle- 
men—Katharine Bement Davis at the head 
of the Department of Correction. Time to 
add and Prevention to its name. Page 430. 


ACCOUNTS differ as to how President 
Moyer of the Western Federation. of 
Miners left the Michigan copper country, 
but after he reached Chicago a bullet was 
extracted from his back. Page 433. 


"THE real trouble with the Chicago schools 

is a big school board deaf to public 
opinion, says Professor Mead. The way 
out is a small board, appointed by a non- 
partisan mayor or elected ona Ron Bar eean 
ticket. Page 443. 


(GOVERNMENT monopoly of Me ae in 

Austria seems to mean not that the 
Emperor does all the smoking but that the 
factory is run like a model school building. 
The first of Dr. Price’s Little Journeys 
Into State Socialism. Page 441. 


RS. Evans summons witnesses from 

Australia and England in her discus- 

sion with Mr. Lee of the effects of mini- 

mum wage laws. — Chiefly the effect is 

psychological, she says, increasing efficiency 

and thus reducing working hours without 
cutting down output. Page 439. 


ADE in Germany,” would be a, good 


tag for almost any American hos- 
pital to wear. Page 430. 


‘MONG the novel proposals to de- 
velop Alaska under governmental 
control is one for “conditional compensa- 
tion.” Under it, surplus earnings would be 
put in a‘dividend fund to be divided be- 
tween producer and consumer. Sounds more 
complicated than the income tax law, but 
proposed by some hard-headed members of 
Congress. Page 442. 


‘] HREE “F’s” of modern social reform 
| are suggested by a Survey Associate 
—Hacts, Figures and Fotos. 


AGAINST the united opposition of liquor 
men, Robert A. Woods, settlement 
wotker, trained, sober—in fact, a teetotaler 
—has been made a member of Boston’s 
board for licensing saloons, Page 429. 


OME to think of it, typhoid’s less a 
disease than a crime. It’s due to dirt 


and it’s preventable, says Ari Moll. Page 
436, 


PUNISHMENT for the crime of typhoid 


| is often death of the offender or mur- 
der of his associates. 


AKING the punishment fit the crime, 
why not kill the dirt? 
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OBERT A. WOODS ON BOSTON 
LICENSING BOARD 


A soctaL worker is to regulate 
the liquor traffic of Boston! Robert 
A. Woods, director of South End 
House, and nominee of Governor Foss 
for third member of the Boston Licens- 

- ing Board, has been confirmed by the 
City Council by a vote of 7 to 1. 

Wholesale and retail liquor. dealers 
brought tremendous pressure to bear 
against the Woods appointment. At 
the eleventh hour, after secret maneu- 
vering had failed, they demanded a hear- 
ing for their protest on the ground that 
Mr. Woods could not act impartially on 
matters affecting license in a city like 
Boston when he had placed himself on 
record as distinctly antagonistic to the 
liquor business. 

They cited, in proof of this, his activ- 
ity two years ago in the campaign for 
the bar and bottle bill,—a measure which 
prohibits the granting of a fourth class 
(wholesale or bottle) license conjointly 
with a first class (saloon) license. 

Although William Weld, counsel for 

_the brewers, produced letters and other 
documents to establish Mr. Woods’ con- 
nection with the anti-saloon people, the 
council was apparently more influenced 
by letters from college presidents, ex- 
governors, clergymen and social work- 
ers who endorsed Mr. Woods’ candidacy. 
Ex-President Charles W. Eliot and 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard, Ex-Governors John D. Long and 
John L. Bates, Edward Filene, Bishop 
William Lawrence, Louis D. Brandeis, 
Dr. Hugh Cabot, are only a few of the 
prominent citizens who urged the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Woods. 

Not only does the Excise Board grant 
and revoke liquor licenses and fix the 
type of license, but it must perform all 
the duties relative to the licensing of 
picnic groves, skating rinks, intelligence 
offices, billiard tables and bowling al- 
leys. Mr. Woods has consented to serve 
on the board because in these broad 
powers he recognizes a force which may 
be devoted to raising substantially the 

- safety and decency of the community. 

Mr. Woods brings to his new task 

long study, practical experience in pub- 
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lic affairs and a familiarity with the 
cosmopolitan character of the present- 


day population of Boston. For twenty- 
two years he has been head of South 
End House, and has been identified with 
the settlement movements throughout 
the United States. 
social economics, social ethics, and phil- 
anthropy at Harvard and elsewhere and 
is the author of many books on social 
problems. 

Mr. Woods has long been active in 
public service. From 1898 to 1906 he 
was chairman of the Boston Bath Com- 
mission, his work, there vitally affecting 
the development of public baths in other 
cities. He has taken a prominent pait 
in the development of industrial educa- 
tion. As chairman of the trustees of 
the Foxboro State Hospital for Inebri- 
ates he has already evinced interest 
in the liquor problem. In this capacity 
he has seen the gross weekly cost per 
capita reduced from $6.14 to $5.05 in 
consequence of improved management. 

It has always been understood that the 
work of the Licensing Board takes only 
a part of the time of its members, and 
Mr. Woods wants it known that he will 
not give up his work with the South 
End House. 


HE CASE OF THE DANBURY 
HATTERS AGAIN 


ORGANIZED LABOR has received 
another adverse decision in the famous 
case of the Danbury hatters. On De- 
cember 18, 1913, the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in New York 
affirmed the verdict, awarding damages 
to the extent of $240,000, that was 
found in the United States District 
Court in Connecticut in October, 1912. 
This latest decision completes the 
eighth journey through a court made by 
this case since the litigation first began 
in 1903. In one-two-three order this 
case has steadily gone through District 
Court, Circuit Court of Appeals, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It 
has now been in each of the lowez courts 
three times and twice in the Supreme 
Court. Officials of the Federation of 
Labor say that it will again be carried 
to the Supreme Court. 


He has lectured on — 
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The history of this interesting case in 
brief is as follows: Action was begun 
in 1903 against the hatters’ union which 
was conducting a strike against D. E. 
Loewe & Co., manufacturers of hats in 
Danbury, Conn. It was alleged that the 
acts complained of constituted a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade under the 
Sherman law and $250,000 in damages 
were asked for. 

On August 31, 1903, the United States 
District Court in Hartford dismissed the 
case on the ground that suit could not 
be brought under the Sherman act. The 
plaintiffs appealed the case to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals from which by 
an agreement between opposing counsel 
and ‘the court itself, it was sent on to 
the United States Supreme Court for a 
decision as to the applicability of the 
Sherman act. On February 3, 1908, the 
Supreme Court decided that suit could be 
brought under that law and sent the case 
back to the District Court in Hartford 
where on February 4, 1910, damages 
were awarded against the union officers 
and members to the amount of $232,240. 

The ‘defendants appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
and on April 10, 1911, this court set 
aside the verdict in the lower court on 
the ground of errors, and ordered a re- 
trial. The plaintiffs appealed this to the 
United States Supreme Court where on 
January 15, 1912, a decision adverse to 
their appeal was rendered. Accordingly 
the case came for trial for the third 
time in the District Court in Hartford, 
and on October 11, 1912, a decision was 
reached favorable to the plaintiff and 
$240,000 damages were awarded. 

It was this decision which was again 
appealed to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and which has just 
been affirmed. 

The ability of the litigants in this case 
to continue in court is due to the fact 
that the fight is really not between the 
two parties formally involved, but the 
American Anti-Boycott Association is 
financing the prosecution and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is carrying on 
the fight in behalf of the union. On page 
448 of this issue Professor Seager re- 
views the underlying economic principles. 
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UNSANITARY FACTORY 


A FIneE of $250 or thirty days in 
jail was the sentence imposed upon of- 
ficers of the Canada Foundry Company 
of Toronto for maintaining an unsani- 
tary and dangerous foundry. 

According to a Toronto newspaper 
the magistrate personally inspected the 
plant after charges made before him by 
the factory inspector had been denied 
by the superintendent. The findings of 
the magistrate, reinforced by an inspec- 
tion made by a medical expert, were 
that there was lack of proper ventila- 
tion and that the air was full of carbon- 
monoxide, that the windows were not 
clean and that in consequence of the 
darkness and the disorderly condition of 
the foundry there was great danger to 
life and limb. Lack of exhaust fans for 
the emery wheels, lack of hoods over 
the furnaces and fires, were also among 
the defects noted by the magistrate. 


R. FLEXNER ON GERMAN AND 
AMERICAN HOSPITALS 


“Tury do these things better in 
France’—or rather, Germany—might 
have been the text of Abraham Flex- 
ner’s address before the New York city 
Visiting Committee of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association. Some details of 
German methods of hospital administra- 
tion which Dr. Flexner considered 
American institutions might well fash- 
ion after were: 

Differentiation of housekeeping and 
medical administration. 

Furnishing conditions under which a 
doctor can give his best devotion. 

Leaving trustees free to choose their 
man. 

In Germany the housekeeping depart- 
ment is in the hands of laymen who are 
accountable for all its details. No medi- 
cal man ever occupies a post in this de- 
partment. Responsibility for medical sup- 
ervision is exclusively in the physician’s 
hands—the “superintendent,” a purely 
American convention, being unknown 
abroad. Under this arrangement such 
complications cannot arise as occur in 
this country where, between trustees, 
staff, superintendent and lay workers, 
responsibility can with difficulty be lo- 
cated. 

Another vital matter is, he believed, 
that of paid service. From the doctor’s 
point of view it ensures freedom from 
financial anxiety, full control in a per- 
manent position, with a field for his re- 
search abilities and intelligent devotion. 
From the hospital’s point of view the 
advantages are equally great. The hos- 
pital is free to pick its man.- It has the 
right to claim his whole time, to de- 
mand of him devotion, full and ener- 
getic, and productivity of a high order. 
The hospital also gains a continuity of 
system not otherwise possible. 

Dr. Flexner believed it greatly to the 
advantage of a hospital to be connected 
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with a medical school—when the school 
is of the right kind. And by extending 
its opportunities only to schools of the 
right kind, the hospital will render the 
service of weeding out low-grade 
schools. 

Further, to have a medical school con- 
nected with the hospital is of advantage 
to the patient. Investigations show 
that better care and better results are 
generally found in hospitals with which 
are connected. good medical schools. 
Throughout Germany, people choose the 
university hospital, going to it in pref- 
erence even from long distances. 

Dr. Flexner strongly urged that au- 
topsies be made compulsory. “The mere 
fact that a man gets well doesn’t prove 
anything,” he said. “It is only when 


you find what killed him that you can be 
sure of your diagnosis.’ But au- 
topsies can be adequately performed 
only by a trained pathologist in proper 
surroundings. 

In a German hospital, the pathologist 
often -does not know whose patient he 


is examining, but the doctor who has ° 


been in charge has to be present. His 
diagnosis is read, the case records of 
each day are read, and these compared 
with actual conditions found by the path- 
ologist. The test for the physician is 
severe, but wholesome. To educate pub- 
lic opinion to the importance, both sci- 
entific and sociological, of compulsory 
autopsies, was Dr. Flexner beleived, an 
opportunity for co-operation by such lay 
organizations as that in session. 


RAINED SOCIAL WORKERS TAKE CHARGE OF NEW 
YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 


Joun Purroy MiTcHELL, may- 
or of New at the romantic age of thirty- 
four, has appointed to his cabinet four 
dyed-in-the-wool social workers and a 
number of others whose paths have at 
least skirted the precincts of civic re- 
form. They include’ also the first 
woman ever placed at the head of a 
department in that city. 

The four social workers are Henry 
Bruere, director of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, now city chamberlain; 
John A. Kingsbury, general agent of 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, now commissioner 
of public charities; Katharine Bement 
Davis, superintendent of the New York 
State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford, now commissioner of correction; 
and Henry Moskowitz, head of Madi- 
son House, now president of the Civil 
Service Commission. 


The rest of the cabinet, so far as it 
is made up, is as follows: 


Fire Commissioner, Robert Adamson, 
Mayor Gaynor’s secretary, who has ex- 
pressed a strong interest in fire pre- 
vention. 

Street Cleaning Commissioner, John 
T. Featherston. 

_ Tenement House Commissioner, John 
J. Murphy, reappointed. 

Park Commissioner for Manhattan, 
who is automatically president of the 
Park Board, George Cabot Ward. 

Park Commissioner for Brooklyn, 
Raymond V. Ingersoll. 

Dock Commissioner, R. A. C. Smith, 
reappointed. 

Commissioner of Bridges, F. J. H. 
Kracke. 

President of Tax Board—Lawson 
Purdy, reappointed. 

Tax Commissioners, Collin Wood- 
ward and Ardolph L. Kline. Mr. Kline 
has been mayor since the death of Wil- 
liam J. Gaynor. 

Members Board of Assessors, Alfred 
P. W. Seaman, Jacob J. Lesser and Wil- 
liam C. Ormond. 

Civil Service Commissioner, Darwin 
R. James, Jr. 


Mr. Mitchell had not filled the other 
positions when he took office January 1. 
The most important of these are cor- 
poration counsel, police commissioner, 
health commissioner, water commission- 
er and commissioner of accounts. 

Newton D. Baker has become widely 
known as the “boy mayor,” yet he was 
forty-one when he became head of the 
city government of Cleveland. Mr. 
Mitchell was born in New York in 1879. 
During his -brief six years in public 
life he has won the attention of social 
workers by his sympathy with many of 
their policies. While president of the 
Board of Aldermen he showed an in- 
terest in the work of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. During Mayor 
Gaynor’s recuperation from his wound 
Mr. Mitchell was acting mayor. He was 
appointed collector of the port at New 
York by President Wilson, to succeed 
William Loeb. Mr. Mitchell is a grad- 
uate of the Columbia Law School. His 
wife is a believer in the cause of woman 
suffrage and Mr. Mitchell has shown his 
own interest in the enlargement of 
woman’s opportunities for service by 
his appointment of Dr. Davis. 


ENRY BRUERE, the new city 
chamberlain, is thirty-one years old. 
He was educated at Cornell University 
and took the degree of Ph.B. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1901. In 1901-2 he 
was actively engaged in social work in 
Boston,having connections with the Boys’ 
Club, Dennison House and the Highland 
Union. Following a brief period with 
the International Harvester Company 
he became secretary of the Bureau of 
City Betterment, as the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research was known when it 
was a part of the Citizen’s Union in 
New York, and in that capacity took 
part in a number of municipal investi- 
gations. He has been a director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research since its 
beginning in 1907. 
His division of work with the bureau 
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KATHARINE. BEMENT DAVIS 


Commissioner of Correction, 53 


The first woman commissioner in 
New York city has been placed at the 
head of a department which is sup- 
posed to call for adamantine qualities. 
One of the first things many people 
are asking her to do is to rid her 
department of politics. She says she 
will run it exactly as a man would. 


has brought him into close contact with 
city officials and has given him intimate 
insight into the business methods of the 
municipality. He was a member of the 
committee appointed to reorganize the 
controller’s office and through it to re- 
vise the methods of accounting in other 
departments. The investigation made 
by the bureau under his direction and 
in conjunction with the commissioner 
of accounts, into the record of Borough 
President Ahearn, which led to the lat- 
ter’s removal, did much to give force 
to the bureau’s slogan that reform can- 
not come without facts, but that the 
possession of the facts is. nine-tenths 
ef getting things improved. 

In becoming city chamberlain Mr. 
Bruere enters upon a _ high-salaried, 
historic office which has of late years 
been somewhat obscured by the added 
importance of the controller’s office. 
The appointment of Mr. Bruere to such 
a position has caused many people to 
suggest that’ the personal relations ex- 
isting between Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Bruere will make the latter the prime 
minister of the city administration. 


[NX the new commissioner of public 

charities East and West have met. 
John A. Kingsbury comes from that 
pioneer stock which first pushed its way 
across the continent and then doubled 
on its track. His father helped in the 
construction of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Mr. Kingsbury himself has 
been newsboy, messenger, bootblack, liv- 
ery-stable boy, jockey, bellboy, clerk and 
showman at a county fair. Equipped 
with only a public school education, he 


JOHN PURROY MITCHELL 
Mayor of New York at 34 


New York’s youthful’ mayor is a 
lover of hunting. The Adirondacks 
and Maine have reverberated with the 
sound of his gun and moose have fallen 
before him. So rapid has been his po- 
litical rise that he is mayor before he 
is in Who’s Who, a thing not true of 
many of his cabinet. 


entered the profession of teaching and 
led in the establishment of a high 
school in one of the smaller cities of 
Washington. Manual training and 
domestic science, which were then new 
in education, were introduced by him 
into one of the large public schools of 
Seattle. 

A desire to enlarge his professional 
training took him to Teachers’ College, 
New York, where he secured the degree 
of B. S. in 1908. His educational 
career was cut short when the State 
Charities Aid Association asked him 
to undertake public education on a 
broader scale—the education of the 
people of the state to the ravages of 
tuberculosis and to the possibilities of 
its prevention. Under the joint direc- 
tion of Homer Folks and Mr. Kings- 
bury, county hospitals and other insti- 
tutions for the care of the tuberculous 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

After four years of this service Mr. 
Kingsbury became,~ in 1911, general 
agent of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, one of the 
oldest and largest philanthropic organi- 
zations in New York, its annual bud- 
get being nearly half a million dollars. 
In that position Mr. Kingsbury was 
able to call again on his experience in 
fighting tuberculosis, and before the 
first year was out he had started an 
experiment which has since attracted 
attention from other countries. This 
was his effort to show that tuberculosis 
can be successfully cared for in the 
heart of New York city without neces- 
sarily breaking up the homes of the 


JOHN A, KINGSBURY 
Commissioner of Charities, 37. 


From bootblack, jockey and showman 
to the cabinet of New York city is the 
record of this teacher, social worker, 


public servant. A leader in the fight 
against tuberculosis, he will now be 
able to wage the battle from a new 
vantage ground as a city official with 
large powers. 


families afflicted. It is known as the 
“home hospital experiment’ and the 
first report on its results will be issued 
in a few weeks. 

Mr. Kingsbury’s social sympathies 
have sought expression in political ac- 
tivity. A liberal by temperament, he 
entered zealously into the founding of 
the Progressive Party. He is chairman 
of the Progressive City Committee of 
Yonkers, N. Y., where he resides. 

As commissioner of public charities 
Mr. Kingsbury will be able to carry on 
the war against tuberculosis from a 
new vantage ground. The outlining of 
a more effective municipal policy in 
dealing with this disease appears to 
many who have followed the work of 
the department as one of the most im- 
portant things faced by it at the present 
time. Among other problems to which 
the new commissioner may find it prac- 
ticable to turn his hand are the pass- 
age of appropriate laws and the develop- 
ment of institutions for the custodial 
care of feeble-minded; the develop- 
ment of social service and dispensary 
features of the city’s hospitals; ex- 
tending the industrial features of muni- 
cipal almshouses; helping in the de- 
velopment of city hospitals for inebri- 
ates: and conducting the work of the 
children’s bureaus ‘in such a way that 
facts will be at hand to help in deciding 
the mocted. question of pensions to 
widows with children. 

W HEN a city magistrate was asked 

what he thought of Dr. Davis’s 
appointment as commissioner of correc- 
tion he replied that if he and his as- 
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HENRY BRUERE 
City Chamberlain, aged 31, 


Who can investigate everything from 
the burnable energy of coal to the 


records of borough presidents. As a 
director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research he has come into close con- 
tact with city officials and their meth- 
ods. Many people suspect that he will 
be the prime minister of Mayor Mit- 
chell’s administration. 


sociates on the bench had possessed 
the power they would have given her 
the position long ago. One of the 
most constructive achievements which 
the head of the Bedford Reformatory 
for Women has to her credit is im- 
planting in the judicial mind a new 
realization that wayward girls are not 
hopeless incorrigibles and that punish- 
ment should fit the criminal rather than 
the crime. 

After graduating from Vassar in 
1892, Dr. Davis was for five years 
head of the College Settlement in Phila- 
delphia. She then took up the fur- 
ther study of political economy, and 
sociology at the University of Chicago, 
receiving yher!(-PhiDae ani ValOO0m wAt 
Vienna and Berlin she pursued the 
same studies. Mt. Holyoke College 
conferred the degree of LL.D. on her 
in 1912. 

In 1901 she opened the Bedford Re- 
formatory with one girl. She has been 
its only superintendent and has made 
it one of the best known experiment 
stations in the world for the scientific 
study of the causes and treatment of 
delinquency among women and girls. 
The laboratory of social hygiene, 
formed two years ago at the reforma- 
tory, has as its object the working out 
of a methodology for the use of magis- 
trates in disposing of the cases of 
girls convicted of crime. 

As commissioner of correction Dr. 
Davis will have charge of the Tombs, 
the seven district prisons in Manhattan, 
the penitentiary on Blackwell's Island, 


JOHN J. MURPHY 
Tenement House Commissioner, 49 


Who has brought structural improve- 
ments under present laws well nigh to 
completion. He and his predecessors 
were chiefly responsible for reducing 
the number of dark rooms in New 
York from 212,000 to 76,000, for get- 
ting rid of sewer-connected privies in 
yards and for erecting 49,000 additional 
fire escapes. 


the workhouse on Riker’s Island, the 
New York City Reformatory for Male 
Misdemeanants on Hart’s Island and 
the city prisons in Brooklyn and 
Queens. 


[| appointing Dr. Moskowitz presi- 

dent of the Civil Service Commission 
Mr. Mitchell referred to the former’s 
understanding of “the needs of employ- 
es.” As a strike mediator Dr. Mos- 
kowitz has had a varied experience on 
the lower East Side of New York. He 
is a product of the city’s public school 
system, having graduated from the City 
College in 1899. In that year also he 
organized the down town branch of 
the Ethical Culture Society, now known 
as Madison House, and has since been 
its head. He took part in the reform 
movement which placed Seth Low in 
the mayor’s chair. 

After two years in Columbia and two 
more abroad, Dr. Moskowitz took up the 
profession of teaching in New York. 
Gradually his energies were more and 
more given to definite forms of social 
work. He was one of the organizers of 
the Committee of Safety and has help- 
ed to frame safety laws. He was ac- 
tive in the settlement of the cloak, suit 
and skirtmaker’s strike, out of which 
issued the Board of Arbitration and 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 
Dr. Moskowitz is secretary of both 
these bedies. 

N making appointments to the Park 

Board, Mayor Mitchell evidently had 
an eye on the recreational needs of the 
city. 
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HENRY MOSKOWITZ 
Civil Service Commissioner, 34 


Appointed because he understands 
“the needs of employes.” Into his 
life have been woven the hopes and 
ambitions of a large part of New 
York’s East Side. As head of the 
Down Town Ethical Culture Society 
and strike mediator he has looked in 
at both the back and front door of 
the workingman’s life. 


George Cabot Ward, commissioner 
for Manhattan and Richmond and 
president of the board, who succeeds 
Charles B. Stover, is a new figure in 
niunicipal politics. He practiced law in 
New York from 1903 to 1905, when he 
was appointed auditor general of Porto 
Rico. Since then he has held the posi- 
tions of secretary of state, president of 
the executive council and acting govern- 
or of Porto Rico.’ 

Not only did Mr. Mitchell declare 
his confidence that Mr. Ward would 
“proceed intelligently with the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities,’ but he 
said that he looked to Raymond V. In- 
gersoll, park commissioner for Brook- 
lyn and Queens, “to make it a special 
part of his work to study the whole 
question of the recreational need of the 
city.” Mr. Ingersoll is a Brooklyn law- 
yer. Some time ago he was head resi- 
dent of Maxwell House, now one of the 
settlements in the Brooklyn Neighbor- 
hood Guild. He is chairman of the exe- 
cutive board of the New York Conges- 
tion Committee. 


[NX reappointing John J. Murphy as 
tenement house commissioner, Mr. 
Mitchell expressed satisfaction with the 
accomplishments of this department. 
Students of housing in New York point 
out that the structural improvements 
possible under present laws have been 
carried so near to completion that little 
remains to be done in that field. 
The new administration may deem it 
its duty now to educate tenants to a 
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new responsibility for keeping premises 


sanitary, fire-escapes unobstructed; and 
the like. At the same time new legisla- 
tion is being asked, to give force to the 


recent recommendations of the height 
of buildings commission. The extension 
of the tenement house law to cover two- 
family dwellings is urged also. 


OYER’S STORY OF WHY HE LEFT THE COPPER 
COUNTRY—BY GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


SEVENTY-TWwo crushed and 
stifled bodies, mainly of children, shock- 
ed the country into realization that for 
five months there has been a strike of 
copper miners in the remote and isolated 
copper country. of northern Michigan. 
Nothing less than the appalling tragedy 
of Christmas Eve availed to bring the 

_ struggle to universal! attention. 

Two days later the breakdown of or- 
derly governmental processes was her- 
alded to the country when a labor lead- 
er was shot in the back, threatened with 
death, and dragged out of the region 
and across the state line. 

These two events have widened and 
stimulated public interest in the federal 
investigation proposed in a _ congres- 
sional resolution by Representative Mc- 
Donald, Progressive, who comes from 
Calumet, and in the various efforts for 
arbitration. The latest plan submitted 

'to the mine managers by the union is 
for a board of five to be appointed by 
President Wilson or Governor Ferris, 
whose arbitration should be binding on 

all interested parties. 

In demanding that the facts of the 
situation be impartially obtained and 
laid before the country, the public may 
well inquire what has become of the 
report of the investigator from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Walter B. 


_ Palmer, who spent several weeks of Au- 


gust and September in a painstaking 
inquiry into the causes and events of 
the strike. In urging new avenues of 
federal investigation, the public is en- 
titled to know what information is al- 
ready in the hands of the government. 
And if the failure thus far to give the 
public Mr. Palmer’s data is due to in- 
adequate appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the public should know 
that fact as well. 

Rarely has the labor movement, fre- 
quently as it has been marked by trag- 
edy, known an occasion of greater pa- 
thos than the funeral of the victims of 
the Christmas Eve panic. A bleak min- 
ing region and the rigors of a Lake 
Superior winter, with the hardship of 
five months’ strike, made still more 
poignant the crushing sorrow. Over 
the two miles of road from Calumet to 
the bit of ground owned by the Western 
Federation of Miners marched the pro- 
cession with hearse, undertakers’ wag- 
ons and an automobile truck carrying a 
few coffins, while thirty-nine more were 
borne by relays of strikers. Behind 
them came fifty Cornish miners chant- 
ing hymns, their voices. thick with 
emotion, All but a dozen of the burials 


were in common graves dug by mem- 
bers of the union. 

That the death of scores of little 
children on Christmas Eve should re- 
sult in a new outburst of bitterness 
rather than a better feeling is in itself 
tragic. And it is hard to imagine any- 
thing more ironic. so far as the spirit 
of charity is concerned than a wrangle 
over who should bury the dead and 
from whom charity might be accepted. 
For relief had been offered by those 
connected with the organization form- 
ed for the express purpose of extir- 
pating the union to which those need- 
ing help belonged. 

Discussion as to the responsibility 
for the panic seems to have been the 
immediate factor in the deportation 


from Hancock of Charles H. Moyer, 


president of the Western Federation of 
Miners. Strikers had declared that the 
man who gave the alarm of fire wore 
a button of the Citizens’ Alliance, the 
organization formed to oppose the un- 
ion. But there had been repeated 


‘threats during preceding weeks that the 


“foreign agitators,’ as the non-resident 
labor leaders were called, should be 


CHARLES H. MOYER 


President of the Western Federation 
of Miners who has been in charge of 
the strike at Calumet. 


driven out of the region. An _ under- 
standing of the situation can only be 
gained through tracing the course of 
events. 

The origin of the strike and the con- 
ditions out of which it grew were de- 
scribed at length in THE Survey for 
November 1. While there had been 
some violence from the time the miners 
went out on July 23, the most serious 
instance during the first few weeks, and 
the occasion of the first fatalities, came 
when two deputy sheriffs and four de- 
tective “gun men” wantonly killed three 
strikers as they were eating their even- 
ing meal in their boarding house. This 
murder had, as pointed out by the ar- 
ticle in THE Survey, much to do with 
the temper of the struggle and the atti- 
tude of the strikers toward mine guards 
and deputy sheriffs, and in its light 
much of the subsequent violence is to 
be regarded. 

The most flagrant violence in the 
strike after the point to which THE 
SurvEY article told the story was the 
shooting of three non-union men as 
they slept in their homes at Painesdale. 
Bullets out of the darkness riddled the 
house, and the identity of the assassins 
has never been proved. The deed is 
ascribed to strikers by practically every 
one in the district except those connect- 
ed with the union. But the union claims 
that it is an old trick of detective “gun 
men” to shoot into the houses of non- 
union men for the purpose of leading 
the public to lay blame upon the strik- 
ers and thus discredit their cause, and 
for the additional purpose of showing 
that their continued detective services 
are needed. The union states that at 
the present time it has more than a 
score of affidavits to this effect made by 
men recently discharged from the ser- 
vice of the detective companies em- 
ployed in the copper country. 

Shortly before the Painesdale shoot- 
ing the Citizens’ Alliance had been form- 
ed. It will be remembered that this 
was also the name of the Colorado or- 
ganization which bitterly opposed the 
Western Federation of Miners during 
the turbulent days of a decade ago. The 
selection of this name was, to say the 
least, not conducive to better feeling. 
The main and avowed purpose of the 
alliance is that “the Western Federation 
of Miners must go,’ and repeated 
threats of deportation were made by 
the daily papers referring by name to 
the “foreign agitators” of the federa- 
tion. The murder of the three non- 
union men caused much excitement, and 
the day after their funeral, the alliance 
held mass meetings at which resolu- 


tions aimed at the federation officers 
were passed. 

Concerted efforts were made, how- 
ever, to preserve order and quiet. 


Sheriff James Cruse of Houghton coun- 
ty was assured of hearty support by the 
alliance. The strikers also were ap- 
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pealed to, and Judge O’Brien, Sheriff 
Cruse and special prosecutor Nichols 
visited President Moyer to ask his co- 
operation. The latter, according to his 
statement, promised this and, in the 
presence of the three men named, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the strikers, tell- 
ing them of his promise, and urging 
that they make every effort to maintain 
quiet and order. 

No event of great importance then 
happened until. the tragedy of Christ- 
imas Eve and the deportation of Moyer. 

Conflicting reports concerning the de- 
portation reached the public. The As- 
sociated Press dispatch dated at Calu- 
met and published in the morning pa- 
pers of December 27, the first news of 
the affair, stated that Moyer was mere- 
ly “put on a train and sent out of the 
copper strike district tonight.” It said, 
however, that the interview between the 
committee and Moyer in the Scott Hotel 
at Hancock “was heated” and that the 
committee demanded a retraction of 
statements credited to Moyer that the 
cry of fire which started the panic was 
raised by a member of the alliance. “A 
short time later,” cortinues this mild 
dispatch, “he [Moyer] and John Tan- 
ner, an organizer of the Western Fed- 
eration, were observed on a street car 
going from Hancock to Houghton... . 
There it was noticed that Moyer and 
his companion boarded a train bound 
for Chicago. They were accompanied 
by three men who seemed to be guard- 
ing them, although there was no visible 
demonstration of force or coercion.” 

According to the dispatch Sheriff 
Cruse told of having sought a confer- 
ence with Moyer. This was held early 
in the evening and was devoted to a 
discussion of means for. protecting the 
union headquarters and the officers of 
the federation. An hour after Moyer’s 
train departed the sheriff is reported to 
have said, on being informed of the 
deportation, that the latter was a com- 
plete surprise to him, that he knew 
nothing about it, and that although he 
had not yet begun an investigation he 
was going to sift the matter to the bot- 
tom. 


ERY different is the account of the 

'deportation conveyed in dispatches 
sent from towns through which the train 
passed and containing fragments of 
Moyer’s own story, together with state- 
ments attributed to trainmen and the 
physician who attended Moyer on the 
train, which bear out parts of Moyer’s 
account. 

After undergoing a successful op- 
eration at St. Luke’s hospital in 
Chicago for the removal of the bullet 
from his back, Moyer gave his connect- 
ed narrative of the deportation and the 
events immediately preceding. This is 
as follows: 


“All of Thursday. Christmas, there 
was much excitement. The Citizens’ 


Alliance immediately began to hold 
meetings to raise funds. for burying the 
dead and assisting the surviving rela- 
tives. 

“Meanwhile, I had arranged a meet- 
ing for Christmas morning at 9 o'clock 
to organize a committee which should 
visit the relatives of the victims, ar- 
range funerals and advise the families 
that the Western Federation of Miners 
and organized labor would bury the 
dead and care for the living. 

“The Citizens’ Alliance was indig- 
nant that the Western Federation had 
taken this position and contended that 
the sufferers were their own people 


THE END OF THE STRIKE 

Elia Buchanan’s woman with the 
dead baby across her knees, the halo 
formed by the broken plaster at her 
back, was done two years ago. But 
it is particularly appropriate to the 
accumulated distress at Calumet, where 
a panic at a Christmas festival*caused 
the death of many women and chil- 
dren. Picture copyright, 1912, by Ella 
Buchanan. 


whom they would assist. 1 merely an- 
swered that the Western Federation 
would bury the dead and care for the 
living and did not require assistance 
from others. 

“While this sort of talk was going on 
I had telegrams that $6,000 were being 
sent by the Western Federation and 
outside organizations. 

“Friday afternoon at 3 o’clock I was 
in Hancock and received a telephone 
call from Sheriff Cruse. I answered 
that I would be at our union commis- 
sary store in Hancock all the afternoon 
and evening. He then asked if I would 
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meet him at the Scott Hotel, where I 
was registered and had a room. I told 
him ‘Yes, at eight o'clock.’ 

“At 6 o'clock 1 dictated a letter to the 

mine operators suggesting a basis of 
arbitration—that either President Wil- 
son or Governor Ferris be asked to ap- 
point a board oi five who should arbi- 
trate the points at issue and whose find- 
ings should bind all interested parties. 
Then with Mr. Tanner, traveling audi- 
tor of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, | ate dinner and went to my room. 
_ “At 8 o’clock Sheriff Cruse, accom- 
panied by a Mr. Black, came to my room. 
They were no sooner seated than the 
door opened and about fifteen men came 
in. Mr. Peterman, attorney for the 
Calumet and Hecla, appeared to be the 
spokesman, although a man referred to 
as.a doctor and some others did some 
of the talking. 
_“fhey ahnounced their business as 
concerned with the question of whether 
the Citizens’ Alliance would be per- 
mitted to aid the families of the victims 
of the Christmas Eve tragedy. They 
said they understood I had issued an 
order that no assistance would be ac- 
cepted from the Citizens’ Alliance, and 
they wanted me to retract. 

“T said I had nothing to retract—that 
I had merely announced that the West- 
ern Federation of Miners and organ- 
ized labor generally would bury the 
dead and care for the living, and in so 
doing needed no assistance. 

“The committee became very indig- 


. nant, blustered around, and said I had 


no right to come in and advise the peo- 
ple of their community. I reminded 
them of their meeting a short time be- 
fore in which they had condemned the 
people they now wanted to help. 

“After they had gotten through de- 
nouncing me for my position, and the 
people for refusing to accept their aid, 
they demanded that. I retract my state- 
ment that the Citizens’ Alliance was 
responsible for the Christmas ‘Eve ca- 
tastrophe. I told them I had made no 
such positive statement, but had merely 
repeated what was told me by more 
than twenty people who had been in 
the building at the time of the tragedy, 
and who had said to me that a man 
wearing a Citizens’ Alliance button had 
given the alarm of fire. 

“They tried to intimidate me into 
making a retraction and doing it pub- 
licly. After they had satisfied them- 
selves that they could not move me from 
my position, Mr. Peterman, who had 
done a great deal of the talking, said 
‘in taking this position, you will have to 
assume responsibility for anything that 
may occur to you after this.’ 

“The committee and Sheriff Cruse 
then asked if I would make an effort 
to discourage the circulation of rumors 
to the effect that the Citizens’ Alliance 
was responsible for the catastrophe. I 
agreed to this and promised to talk to 
union officials. - 

“All then _left except Sheriff C 
and Mr. Black. Sheriff Cruse said he 
was glad I had agreed to help stop the 
circulation of rumors, and he suggested 
that we should continue to co-operate 
to prevent friction as much ‘as possible. 
I said that I had made good my promise 
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during all the time I had been in the 
district to co-operate with county and 
state authorities in helping to preserve 
law and order. He said he had made 
arrangements to protect the union of- 
fices, our four commissary stores, and 
union leaders and members, in absolute 
safety, for he was not taking sides. 

“Mr. Black said that he had talked 
with the attorney-general and that the 
latter had complimented me upon my 
fairness and on my efforts to assist the 
state and the county officers in main- 
taining law and order. 

“Sheriif Cruse said that the Citizens’ 
Alliance had wanted me to appear be- 
fore a big meeting that afternoon and 


- retract my statements, but that he and 


Mr. Black had advised against this and 
had suggested that a committee wait 
on me for the purpose. This was my 
first knowledge concerning the com- 


-mittee and whom it represented. Nor 


had a committee been mentioned by the 
sheriff when he telephoned me in the 
afternoon, or when he came into my 
room. 

“Sheriff Cruse and Mr. Black then 
left my room. 

“I immediately went to the telephone 
and put in a call for the secretary of 
our organization at Calumet, to make 
good my promise to the committee that 
I would advise a discontinuance of fur- 
ther discussion as to who was respons- 
ible for the Christmas Eve tragedy. 

“While I stood holding the receiver 
and waiting for the answer, the door 
opened and the room filled with men. 


To the best of my belief, this was not’ 


more than three minutes after Sheriff 
Cruse and Mr. Black had left. The dis- 
tance from my room to the outside was 
the length of the building, a flight of 
stairs down to the office and then. an- 
other flight of stairs to the street. 

“Not seeing me at the telephone the 
men approached Mr. Tanner, who had 
been in the room during all the time, 
and said ‘Where is Moyer?’ 

“T° turned and said, ‘This is Moyer; 
what do you want?’ 

“Without further words these men— 
I do not know whether they included 
any of the committee which had been 
in my room—piled on to me like a pack 
of wolves, kicking and striking and 
cursing. ‘Hang the son of a b----. 
Kill him.’ ; 

“Two men grabbed me by the arms. 
I threw myself forward, received a 


-blow in the head at the same time that I 


heard the explosion of a gun, and I be- 
lieved that I had been shot in the head. 
The two men at my arms then walked 
and dragged me out of the hotel and 
across the bridge to the depot in Hough- 
ton. The crowd of fifty or more was 
continually getting larger. I received 


‘kick after kick in the spine, and there 


were shouts of ‘Hang him,’ and ‘Throw 
him off the bridge.’ As we were cross- 
ing the bridge an automobile passed go- 
ing in the direction of the depot. 
“When we came to the denot I was 
taken on to the platform. I heard three 
or four say, ‘There is MacNaughton,’ 
and they dragged me before the man so 
designated. ‘ie was standing with his 
back to the window of the depot. While 


two men held me by the arms he 
grabbed. me by the throat, cursed me, 
and then said, ‘We are going to let you 
go this time with your life; if you ever 
come back here again, we will hang 
you.’ 

“He then opened mv coat and took a 
pocketbook from my inside pocket. He 
then said, ‘We don’t want your money 
and started to hand it back.’ But some 
one said, “You'd better keep it, Jim, it 
might have valuable papers.’’ 

“He then took $10 from one part of 
the pocketbook, handed the money to 
me and put the pocketbook in his pocket. 
It still contained $30 and some of my 
papers. 

“About three minutes after this the 
train came, but meanwhile I heard 
whistles blowing a signal which had 
previously been announced in the pa- 
pers by the Citizens’ Alliance as a riot 
signal. The crowd threw me on the 
train and the two men who had been 
in charge of me dragged me to a seat 
in the smoking car. They were told 
by the man who had taken my pocket- 
book to go as far as necessary and to 
kill me if I tried to make any trouble. 

“They guarded me with drawn guns. 
When the conductor came in they said 
they were deputy sheriffs, authorized to 
act by the sheriff of Houghton county. 
Referring to Tanner and myself—Tan- 
ner had been dragged along with me 
but not subjected to so much abuse— 
they said that we were going to Chi- 
cago and that they would pay our fare, 
which they did in cash. After awhile 
they took me back to a Pullman. 

“T asked one of the men if he could 
wire down the road to get a doctor as 
I thought I was injured. He did so— 
to a Dr. Story of Winona, who boarded 
the train, examined and treated my head 
and back. I asked him for a statement 
as to my condition and from whom he 
had received the summons to attend me. 
He gave me the following statement: 


C. H. Moyer was treated by me for 
a gunshot wound of back, apparently 
superficial in nature, also for lacera- 


tions of scalp. 
J. W. Story, M.D. 
12/26/13 
Was called by station agent at Wi- 
nona by request of W. D. Hensley. 


“Both of the men who had guarded 
me wore deputy sheriff’s stars. They 
said that the bill would be paid if ren- 
dered to the sheriff of Houghton coun- 
ty. These two deputy sheriffs were in 
the room where I was assaulted and ac- 
companied me all the way until the 
train reached a town called Channing 
beyond the state line. Both witnessed 
the assault and one of them whose pur- 
ported name is given in the doctor’s 
statement can pick out the men who 
struck me and shot me.” 

ON the day after Moyer had reached 

Chicago and had given his first re- 
ports of the deportation, the morning 
papers contained a dispatch from Calu- 
met stating that “accounts of Moyer’s 
deportation obtainable today differed in 
some respects from those available dur- 
ing the excitement last night.” Instead of 


there being three men who took the un- 
ion executive to the railroad station, 
“the latest accounts generally agree that 
fifty or more men went into the hotel 
and that a crowd of. several hundred 
awaited them at the railroad station.” 

The manager of the hotel was quoted 
as saying that Moyer was uninjured and 
walking upright when he left the hotel, 
that no shots were fired in the hotel 
and that there was no struggle or other 
evidence of disorder in the hotel. He 
admitted, however, that a number of 
men went to Moyer’s room. Press re- 
ports also contain emphatic denials from 
members of the alliance that it was in 
any way responsible, and from General 
Manager MacNaughton that he was at 
the station. He says that he spent the 
evening in Calumet a dozen miles away, 
at the home of a neighbor whose name 


he gives. 
A dispatch from Big Rapids, Mich., 
contained the bare information that 


Governor Ferris had received a long 
telegram from Sheriff Cruse and that 
according to that official his investiga- 
tion had thus far failed to show that 
MacNaughton had any part in the de- 
portation. 

In response to repeated inquiries Gov- 
ernor Ferris and other Michigan offi- 
cials declared that they see no reason 
for federal action, and that Moyer has 
recourse to the Houghton county courts, 
or in an. appeal to the state if the 
Houghton authorities do not give him 
satisfaction. Moyer points, however, to 
his account of the activities of the dep- 
uty sheriffs, declares that the grand 
jury includes eight avowed members of 
the Citizens’ Alliance as well as one 
mine manager and Manager MacNaugh- 
ton’s chauffeur, and, with reference to 
state authority, cites the charge that 
justices of the Michigan Supreme Court 
are stockholders in copper mines. This 
charge was made in Washington be- 
fore the committee on rules of the 
House of Representatives by the vice- 
president of the Western Federation of 
Miners. 

The Detroit News quotes a member 
of the Michigan Supreme Court as say- 
ing that Judges Stone and Ostrander 
did not sit in a copper strike case be- 
cause they owned stock in the Quincy 
mine, one of the parties to the suit; 
that no judge who sat in the case owned 
stock or was otherwise interested in 
any company which was a party to the 
litigation; that he himself and at least 
one other of the judges who did sit in 
the case owned stock in northern Mich- 
igan copper mines, but not in mines 
which were parties to the particular liti- 
gation; and that he did not know 
whether the mines in which he is in- 
terested are affected by the strike. 
From Lansing Judges Bird, Steere and 
Kuhn are reported as saying that they 
own no copper stock of any company. 
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ters replied: “Ii the amount of loss is 
too great to be shouldered by the 100,- 
000 people civically, what must it be to 
the thousand who are now compelled to 
bear it?” 

“When the people of the United 
States wish to pay for absolute protec- 
tion against typhoid fever it can be 
bought with the full assurance that the 
goods can be delivered,” said Dr. Free- 
man, the assistant health commissioner 
of Virginia at a recent sanitary meet- 
ing. There is only one thing to do, 
and that (disagreeable and shocking as 
the words: may seem, they are less so 
than the brutal fact) to make sure that 
no part of the excreta of typhoid pa- 
tients will: reach our mouths. 

A remedy has been recently advocated 
to destroy the terrors of typhoid fever. 
Following the Boer war the English be- 
gan systematically to inoculate their 
troops with typhoid vaccine. After- 
wards the measure was taken up in the 
German army, the American army, and 
finally the American navy. In one 
camp alone, Jacksonville, 248 soldiers 
died of typhoid during the Spanish- 
American war; in the manoeuvers of 
1911 on the Mexican border, none. Ex- 
planation: the soldiers were vaccinated 
against typhoid. Unfortunately, some 
obstacles have been cast in the trium- 
phal progress of typhoid vaccine. The 
often-quoted English figures have been 
queried by no less a man than Prof. 
Karl Pearson, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, as inconclusive and biased ab 
origine by unscientific methods in col- 
lection. Our Army statistics must also 
be taken cum grano salis. We know 
much more nowadays about typhoid 
than we did in 1898, and vaccination or 
no vaccination, if no lax practices_ in 
handling waste, food and drink are per- 
mitted, typhoid fever will be eliminated. 
Without anti-typhoid vaccine; the Japan- 
ese armies engaged in actual warfare 
in a typhoid-ridden province during the 
Russo-Japanese war were practically 
free from the disease. 

There are still other objections to anti- 
typhoid vaccination. In order to be vac- 
cinated, a person should be in perfect 
physical condition, as otherwise serious 
complications may follow. A fear has 
been expressed that inoculation may 
weaken the resistence to other bacilli, 
and people who protect themselves’ 
against typhoid may repent when a vic- 
torious army of tuberculosis germs takes 
possession of their lungs. The worst 
features are the short duration, two or 
three years, of the immunity conferred, 
and the necessity of repeating the pain- 
ful experience at brief intervals. Metch- 
nikoff, the greatest living hygienist, op- 
poses injections as now given with dead 
bacilli and suggests inoculation with at- 
tenuated live bacilli as the only possible 
way of acquiring immunity against ty- 
phoid. 

But until we know a little more, cleanli- 
ness—civic and personal cleanliness— 
remains our best protection against ty- 
phoid. 

We have in this country a national 
association for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis. A similar association has been 
organized recently to combat cancer. 


The time seems ripe for the creation of 
a league against typhoid fever. Its 
membership should comprise the entire 
nation, and its creed announced in a 
few lines: 


Typhoid fever is a disease of dirt. 

Unclean habits cause typhoid fever. 

Be, therefore, clean; and help others 
to be clean. 


Let everybody do all he can toward 
the achievement of those ends, and let 
everybody bear his share of the burden; 
no more and no less. Let the com- 
munity help the sick in their hour of 
sorrow, and the sick will reciprocate by 
helping the community to prevent more 
disease. Until the doctrines preached 
twenty centuries ago beside the Galilean 
sea are incorporated into our sanitary 
codes, tuberculosis, smallpox and ty- 
phoid patients will try to keep as secret 
as possible the fact that they have an 
ailment which is dangerous to their fel- 
low citizens. 

It is the habit of our people to think 
only in scareheads. Important ques- 
tions are ignored until they loom big as 
mountains in the public eye. Not long 
ago a vague rumor of outrages suffered 
by a few Americans in Mexico was 
enough to make people ask for immediate 
war. A war against an enemy which 
attacks every year hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people and kills thousands 
of them would be more justified. For 
every life saved from typhoid, it has 
been proved that two other lives are 
saved. A campaign against typhoid is 
therefore an assault on every ailment 
that preys on man. 

President Madison told Harriet Mar- 
tineau that it had been the destiny of 
America to prove many things which 
were deemed impossible. Metchnikoff 
holds that hygiene will rid mankind of 
disease, of all disease. Why should not 
America be first in proving this im- 
possibility ? 


ITTING THE QUACK WHERE 
IT HURTS 


RECENTLY the Chicago Tribune 
devoted over sixty columns to an ex- 
posure of various species of the ge- 
nus Quack—“specialists,’ consumption 
“cures,’ cancer ‘“cures,”’ and others 
which have long flourished in that city. 
And there have been results. 

Not a statement of the Tribune’s has 
been disproved; confirmation has come 
unsolicited in letters from many vic- 
tims; public opinion has been crystal- 
lized; several medical societies have en- 
dorsed the campaign; readers from all 
over the country have written person- 
ally and as representing organizations. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has outlined plans for®a vigorous 
campaign of education and warning. 
The American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspaper Publishers has 
agreed to throw out all advertisements 
of the type exposed. And officials, 
city, state, and federal, are making 
special efforts to drive out the quack. 
both by denial of the use of the mails 
and by prompt criminal prosecution, one 
fraud being already convicted and pun- 
ished. 
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And desolation reigns in the erstwhile 
crowded offices of these “doctors.” 
Where patients stood in lines, six 
weeks ago, waiting their turns for “ex- 
amination” and “treatment,’ draymen 
move out the furniture and apparatus. 
For, no longer needing these articles, 
the “doctors” advertised them for sale,— 
and advertised in the Tribune. 

“Why did ‘you advertise in the 
Tribune?” inquired a reporter of the 
assistant in-one of these desolated prem- 
ises—the doctor himself was “not at 
home.” 


_“It brings results,” was the grim re- 


ply. 
The Tribune’s investigation has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form by the 


American Medical Association. 


FOR BETTER BABIES IN TEXAS 


What is said to be the first milk and 
welfare station in Texas or in the South- 
west has been recently opened in Dallas. 
Located in the neighborhood of the cotton 
mills, the Infant Welfare and Pure Milk 
Association receives babies left by the 
mothers on their way to the mills, feeds 
and cares for them all day, returns the 
well babies to their home-going mothers 
at night, and gives medical care when 
necessary, to the sick ones. The asso- 
ciation has clinics twice a week and once 
a week a lecture on prenatal care, per- 
sonal hygiene, and making baby clothes. 

“The pure milk lady,” as the nurse 
in charge is locally called, had much op- 
position to overcome. The station 
seemed a queer house to the ignorant 
woman, and they feared to trust their 
babies in it lest doctors practice on them 
there. But friendly visiting in the homes, 
helpful suggestions tactfully made, and 
several cases of treatment in cases of 
emergency, went far to cstablish confi- 
dence. And now the influence of the 
station is felt in adjoining suburbs and 
out into the country. A second welfare 
Station is planned for North Dallas in 
the near future. 


PERMANENT CHILD WELFARE CLINIC 


As a result of the clinic at the recent 
Child Welfare Exhibit [see Tuz Survey 
for November 15, 1913], a permanent 
child welfare clinic has been established 
in Atlanta, to be opened daily from 3 to 
5 P.M. The clinic is to be conducted 
by a staff of physicians representing dif- 
ferent branches of pediatric work. There 
will be a nurse in charge of the clinic 
and a visiting nurse for follow-up work. 
The expenses will be defrayed by a com- 
mittee of one hundred citizens appointed 
as a result of the Child Welfare Exhibit. 


TO WARN AGAINST FALSE HOPES 


To warn against false hopes and bit- 
ter disappointment, a note concerning 
the limitations of radium in treating 
cancer has been issued by the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer The 
favorable effects of radium are recog- 
nized in superficial skin cases and to a 
certain type of non-malignant tumors 
of the bones. But “the problem of the 
constitutional treatment of advanced 
cancer is still untouched by any method 
yet devised for administering radium.” 


INDUSTRY 


: GOVERNMENT TOBACCO FACTORY IN VIENNA—BY 
A\ czorce M. PRICE, M. D. 


Dr. Price is director of the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control 
in the New York garment trades 
—that unique instrument through 
which employer and employed are 
working for the bettering of 
trade conditions. He spent sev- 
eral months abroad last summer 
studying factory conditions for the 
United States government. He 
gives here the first of a series of 
“little journeys’ that will appear 
from time to time in THE Sur- 
vEY.—ED. 


While on a tour of inspection with 


the district inspector of Vienna we 
passed the gates of a very large build- 
ing which looked like a university or 
some kind of palace. Upon my inquiry 
as to the kind of palace this was, I 
was surprised to be told that the admir- 
able group of buildings behind the gate 
was nothing but a factory—a tobacco 
factory belonging to the government 
monopoly. 

When I expressed a desire to make 
a visit to this factory, the district 
inspector rang the bell at the gate, pre- 
sented his card and asked for an inter- 
view with the director of the works. 
The porter at the gate wore a uniform 
similar to the military uniforms so fre- 
quently seen in the city. He conducted 
us to the director of the works, to whom 
I was presented. The director accept- 
ed us graciously and sent a subordinate 
with us to conduct us on our tour of in- 
spection. 

The director has the rank of an army 
general and receives for his services 
7,500 kronen or about $1,500 per year. 
All foremen wear uniforms, and the 
plant looks more like a government in- 
stitution than a factory. One thousand 
two hundred workers are employed, all 
-of them women with the exception of 
the machinists and carpenters; 60 per 
cent of the women are married and 
most of them are middle-aged or older; 
few young women were found in the 
place. 

The buildings are substantially con- 
structed of brick and stone and are four 
or five stories high. The halls and 
stairways are wide, light and of stone 
and marble. 

A separate building is constructed for 
all welfare work. In this building is 
a well-equipped and_ splendid looking 
hospital; a dispensary which is visited 
by three physicians daily, with fine 
medical offices and a lot of gynecologi- 


cal instruments; there is also an in- 
fant’s nursery, splendid baths, a num- 
ber of rest rooms, and a woman phy- 
Sician who is to be found several hours 
a day at the dispensary and hospital. A 
restaurant is attached to the works; in 
this restaurant the employes can get 
their mid-day meal, consisting of soup, 
bread, vegetables and meat, for thirty- 
four hellers (7 cents) ; coffee and. rolls 
are served during the fore and after- 
noon pauses for 11 hellers (two cents). 
About 200 portions are sold daily. The 
rest of the workers take thé@ir meals at 
home. 

The rooms of the factory proper are 
splendidly lighted by large windows. 
The place—floors, walls, ceilings, etc. 
—is absolutely clean and presented 
a remarkably fine appearance. It was 
astonishing that there was practical- 
ly no odor of tobacco nor any dust 
perceptible anywhere in the works. The 


place where the leaf tobacco was dried 
was splendidly ventilated by special ex- 
haust and propulsion ventilators and 
the drying was done in special iron 
ovens. So well was this drying-room 
ventilated that the temperature did not 
exceed seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit. 
The most improved machinery was 
used for all kinds of manufacture of 
cigarettes and cigars, and every ma- 
chine was provided with a dust extrac- 
tor so that, throughout the whole works. 
there was absolutely no odor of tobacco 
in spite of the fact that tobacco was 
being worked in all forms everywhere. 
Even the tobacco cutting and stripping 
rooms were remarkably clean and free 
from odors. 

The women workers looked a healthy 
lot; they appeared very cheerful; there 
did not seem to be any fear of 
the various uniformed officials accom- 
panying us on our inspection, and many 
of the women continued to sing loudly 
while at work during our visit. 

Women are not allowed to work from 
twelve days before until four weeks after 
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confinement, but they are paid during 
this time. They work nine and a quarter 
hours a day with two pauses, one at 
mid-day, and the other at four p. m. 
Most of the workers belong to labor 
oragnizations of which the most. prom- 
inent are the Social Democratic and 
the Christian Socialistic. 

All the work from the stripping of 
tobacco to the making of the finest 
Havana cigar is done by women, arid 
what is remarkable is that the wages 
for the various kinds of work do not 
differ to a great extent, so that there 
is not more than a difference of from 
four to six kronen a week between the 
wages of the most skilled workers, mak- 
ing the best ninety heller Havana cigars 
by” hand, and those of the women who 
strips tobacco and practically need no 
skill whatever. The wages range 
from twenty-eight to thirty-four kronen 
weekly (a krone is twenty cents). 
The forewomen are responsible for the 
teaching of their co-workers and for 
the quantity as well as for the quality 
of the work. 

According to a special Arbeitsord- 
nung for the government tobacco fac- 
tories, no child between fourteen and 
sixteen is accepted, the age of workers 
being limited to those between sixteen 
and thirty-five. A physical examination 
of all applicants for work is made by 


a physician. If any workers are ac- 
cepted between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, they are assigned only to 
very light work. All workers under 
the age of eighteen are required to at- 
tend evening and Sunday trade schools. 
No night work is allowed except in 
very exceptional cases and no work is 
usually done before six a. m. or after 


six p. m. Meal time lasts one hour 
and there is a’ quarter of an hour 
pause during the afternoon. The 


workers belong to the Arbeiter Kran- 
kenkassen and part of their pay is with- 
held by the government for this pur- 
pose. No smoking or use of tobacco is 
allowed within the factory premises. 
While at work the employes wear spec- 
ial clothing which is washed at the ex- 
pense of the government. A _ splendid 
fire department is organized specially 
for the plant. The workers are em- 
ployed permanently and are only dis- 
charged for very serious offenses; they 
must give fourteen days notice in case 
of desire to leave the place. 

Altogether the economic and sanitary 
conditions under which the workers of 
this government monopoly were work- 
ing seem to be very good, and I was 
told that there is. practically no differ- 
ence in the conditions of the workers 
in all other factories belonging to the 
government. 


vs. PROPHECY—BY ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EVANS 


: CASE FOR MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS: EXPERIENCE 


Joseph Lee’s article, What the 
Minimum Wage Law Means to 
Workers, in THe Survey of No- 
vember 8, has called forth some 
spirited replics (see page 453 
of this issue). Mrs. Evans, 
who 1s a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, has written two articles 
on the subject, of which this 1s 
the first (for Joseph Lee’s rejoin- 
der to Mrs. Evans’ article see page 
454). Mrs. Evans second article, 
The System on Trial, will appear 
in an early issue—Eb. 


Fairly typical of much that is of- 
fered in opposition to a minimum 
wage system is the recent article in 


THE Survey by Joseph Lee. He con- 
tends: first, that a minimum wage 
law will presumably raise the rate 


of wages very materially; second, that 
it will throw many people out of work 
and reduce them to pauperism; or third, 
worse still, that those whose labor is 
not displaced will receive a subsidy in 
aid of wages beyond what they can earn 
legitimately. 

With each one of these contentions I 
take issue. Advances in wages, I be- 
lieve, are bound to be very moderate. 
The probable displacement of labor I be- 
lieve is very much exaggerated. And the 
claim that a “living wage” for norm- 
ally efficient workers would be a subsidy 
in aid of wages, seems to me to put the 
eart before the horse in a truly amaz- 
ing fashion. I should altogether re- 


verse the deduction. Where Mr.. Lee 
argues that the workers would become 
parasites if the cost of their living were 
met by the industry to which they sell 
their labor, I claim rather that until this 
is done, it is employers, or consumers, 
who receive the subsidy. However, lL 
waive this point which, after all, is 
somewhat academic. For I desire alto- 
gether to shift the ground of the dis- 
cussion. I ask my readers to turn from 
the abstract to the particular. Instead 
of theorizing as to what will happen, it 
is timely to raise the inquiry, what has 
happened, where the minimum wage 
system has been in operation—thus 
checking up prophecy by experience. 
Minimum wage laws, as is well 
known, have been in operation for more 
than fifteen years in the state of Vic- 
toria, Australia, and for more than 
three years in England. Making every 
allowance for differences of condition 
which forbid the deduction that because 
they will work in some places they will 
prove workable elsewhere, certain facts 
have nevertheless been | demonstrated 
which seem of universal significance. 
The minimum wage system was first 
tried in Victoria under a law enacted 
in 1896. It operates by means of spe- 
cial boards on which employers and em- 
ployes are equally represented; which 
are empowered to decide what should 
be the lowest wage permissible in a 
given trade. Each trade brought un- 
der the act has its own board. The find- 
ings of a board are subject to appeal; 
but in practice their recommendations 
are usually unanimous; and when pro- 
mulgated by the Minister of Labor, they 
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become the law of the land. The act 
was first applied experimentally to four — 
trades; but it has been ex- | 


“sweated” 
tended until it now applies to practically 
every group of workers in the state. 

It should be observed that every cir- 
cumstance in Victoria has been favor- 
able to the drastic working out of this 
law. The population is small and but 
for the presence of a few Chinese fairly 
homogeneous. Both by nature and by 
law, the people are protected from out- 
side competition. Immigration is re- 
stricted. Trade and manufacture are 
concentrated in and about Melbourne, 
the capital city. The workers are 
strongly organized, and are powerful 
in government. If ever results such as 
Mr. Lee foresees would come to pass, 


they should-have done so in this little © 


isolated state in the mid-Pacific. 


Just what has been done we can 


been extended 
The results as 


know; as “there have 
studies of the matter. 
to wages can be summed up in a 
word as_ strikingly moderate. The 
requirement that special boards shall 
fix a “living wage’ as a minimum 
seems to be ignored,—wages paid by 
“reputable firms” are the accepted 
standard. In effect these special boards 
serve simply to negotiate collective bar- 
gains and to formulate common rules 
for the trade. In their negotiations, 
each side yields much or little accord- 
ing to the strength of its position. Em- 
ployes being of necessity the weaker part, 
have to put up with what they can get. 
Judged in terms of wages, the results 
of the system have been the very re- 
verse of drastic. It has been some- 
thing beyond wage regulations that has 
so emphatically commended the system 
to, Victorians. Chiefly, its value lies in 
the effect upon the minds of both em- 
ployers and employes by being brought 
together upon a board which considers 
matters of mutual interest. Among 
other benefits this tends to promote as- 
sociation among the workers which, it 
its turn, reacts upon their efficiency as 
representatives on these boards. This 
point is of great importance for it has 
been in large part the influence of trade 
unions which has made the act work- 
able, both by securing the appointment 
of strong boards and by seeing that 
their mandates are lived up to. Thus 
voluntary organization and organization 
initiated by the state have each 
strengthened and developed the other. 


The English Trade Boards Act 


In England the Trade Boards Act, 
as the English minimum wage law is 
called, is modelled upon the “Victorian 
plan of special boards, called trade 
boards in the English act. Chain mak- 
ing, lace making, paper box making and 
wholesale tailoring were selected for its 
first trial. Already the experiment is 
believed to have so far made good that 
it is in process of extension to four ad- 
ditional trades. While the English act 
has been in operation too short a time 
to take it out of the realm of experi- 
ment, certain developments have come to 
pass which are of decided significance. 

The first group of workers to whom 
the act was applied were the chain 
makers of Cradley Heath and vicinity. 
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The better class of employers wel- 
somed the law, believing that the mis- 
erably low levels of wages could be 
raised if the under-cutting of certain 
employers could be controlled. These 
latter, however, prepared to shut down 
work when the rates prescribed by the 
trade board should take effect. The 
workers were advised to anticipate this 
lockout by a strike; and some of the 
employers were so profoundly in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the act ‘that 
they are said to have contributed to the 
strike fund. As a net result, wages of 
the worst paid workers were doubled 
and the workers enrolled in a vigorous 
trade union. 

It was the intervention of the govern- 
ment that aroused these oppressed peo- 
ple to strike; but without the union, 
they would have been starved into sub- 
mission, and the trade board forced 
either to lower the rates it had fixed, 
ot to see them become a dead letter. 
Out of their own experience, the work- 
ers learned that in union there is 
strength. And I have been told that 
they are wont to run with tears of 
etatitude and joy to pay their dues from 
the advanced wages which they realize 
the union has won for them. 

I am not informed how the act has 
worked in the box making trade. But 
[ am told that in the lace finishing in- 
dustry the lack of labor organization 
has made the act almost inoperative, so 
difficult is it to enforce the prescribed 
rates. 

In regard to the fourth trade under 
the act, wholesale tailoring, The New 
Statesman’ presents analysis of how a 
prescribed minimum wage rate which 
had been in full operation since last 
February, worked out for the operatives 
employed in that trade at a place called 
Hebdon Bridge. The whole number of 
persons affected was 3000, men, women 
and minors. Six pence an hour for men 
over twenty-two and three and one-half 
pence for women was the rate fixed by 
the trade board. Piece rates are based 
on the ability of an average worker to 
earn the specified minimum rate in an 
hour. This brings the earnings of the 
less competent below the minimum, 
while the swift workers earn above it. 
Women workers in Hebdon Bridge, it 
appeared, were already earning the 
minimum rate or more, so their wages 
were not affected. Of the men, 111 
only were advanced to bring them up 
to the required rate. But twenty-three 
others already up to the minimum, were 
advanced, they being recognized as 
worth more than the lower-paid men. 
The advances varied from one to eight 
shillings a week, and averaged three. 

But the wage advances were the least 
thing that happened. To 
hourly rate of a handful of workers, 
the hours of all the workers were re- 
duced by an average of five and one- 
half a week, employers finding it possi- 
ble by a better organization of the work, 
to shorten hours without reducing the 
output. 

More important because more far 
reaching than specific improvement in 

ages or hours, is the fact that during 
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the year the industry was subject to 
regulation, the clothiers operatives union 
of Hebdon Bridge increased from 
twenty-nine to 300; while throughout 
the country the union so grew in num- 
bers that it came to embrace more than 
three-quarters of the working people in 
the trade. And finally’ the Employers 
Association concluded a collective bar- 


gain with the union, standardizing the 


various occupations and grades of 
work, and fixing 52 hours a week for 
the trade. 

Now a word of comment on these 
various developments in the wholesale 
tailoring trade: 

First, observe the pitiful moderation’ 
of the prescribed minimum: seven cents 
an hour for women and twelve cents 
for men! But is it not obvious that 
under the wage board method, nothing 
else could happen? Extreme demands 
such as may be made in the excitement 
of a strike are most improbable when 
workers and their employers are brought 
together in what is in fact a sort of 
peaceful arbitration. In such negotia- 
tions, employers always hold the whip 
hand, since those dependent upon them 
know too well the danger of losing 
their jobs. Low wages are bad; but no 
wages are infinitely worse. And as 
long as employers own the chance to 
work (which is the chance to live), and 
are free to discharge whom they will, 
and to shut down altogether if their 
profit is too far encroached upon, by 
what method of reasoning is it assum- 
ed that wages will be forced above the 
point of profit, or that workers will 
vote themselves out of work? 

Second, there was apparently no tend- 
ency to make the minimum rate a maxi- 
mum. On the contrary, the higher paid 
were systematically advanced to keep a 
due relation to the less capable. 

Third, the shortening of hours with- 
out diminution of the output which was 
brought to pass as a result of an en- 
forced minimum wage, is a development 
so common that it might almost have 
been foretold. And think of the benefit 
to the workers! Slack time and over 
time both mitigated, and almost an 
hour taken off every working day, with 
the same money and sometimes more, 
to take home at the week end. Is not 
this alone enough to justify the inter- 
vention of a state constituted board? 

Fourth, the almost feudal relation of 
absolute power on the part of the strong 
and absolute dependence on the part of 
the weak, is replaced in this tradé by 
some degree of self-government. 


The Point at Issue 


The real question at issue as to mini- 
mum wage boards is this—do working 
people get as good terms as are possi- 


*November 8, 1913. 

*Pitifully low these figures may be called, 
even making allowance for difference in 
cost of living in England and in the 
United States, which in 1909 was esti- 
mated as being 52 per cent higher in the 
latter country, while wages in 3. skilled 
trades were estimated as 2% times higher. 
See page LXXVI Working Class Rents. 
Housing, Retail Prices and Rates of Wages, 
compiled by H. Llewellyn Smith for Board 
of Trade. Published by Wyman & Sons. 
Fetter Lane, London, 1911. 


ble if left each one for him or herself 
to take or refuse whatever an employer 
hands out,—an employer who is free, 
in effect, to say: “take this or starve’— 
or can better terms be negotiated by a 
board on which the working people have 


‘their spokesman, and on which disin- 


terested people are present to see fair 
play? Both experience and general 
principles go to prove that for the weak, 
the latter method is the more advanta- 
geous. Time and again, it develops 
that employers can do better for their 
working people when they must,—not 
every employer, perhaps, but enough to 
make it worth while to bring pressure 
to bear where manifest hardships ex- 
ist. And time and again the better 
class of employers have found that when 
the level of competition is .thus raised, 
they themselves are set free to raise 
their own conditions to a better stand- 
ard. 

Such success as the minimum wage 
act has met with in England is due 
largely to the efforts of J. J. Mallon, 
secretary of the Anti-Sweating League, 
who has advised the workers, drilled 
them to take advantage of the law, and 
sat with them as their spokesman upon 
many, if not all, of the boards. In the 
latest printed matter relative to the 
working of the act which I have seen, 
Mr. Mallon is quoted as follows: “The 
sweated worker is one who has been 
knocked down in the industrial strug- 
gle. A legal minimum wage is an at- 
tempt to pick him up and keep him 
standing. It need not be a high rate. 
It is enough if it puts solid earth be- 
neath the trade union in the trade, and 
lays a foundation on which the union 
can build a proper superstructure. This 
does not mean that a minimum rate 
should remain unaltered. The rate will 
itself release forces making for its pro- 
gressive increase.” 

These words to my mind, express 
the whole philosophy of the minimum 
wage movement. It is a tentative in- 
terference by the state with intolerable 
conditions, to the end of releasing 
forces which will make for progressive 
betterment. 


HE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE AND 
THE CIVIC FEDERATION 


THE GOVERNING BOARD of the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York city has 
sent out a letter protesting against the 
report of the National Civic Federation 
on the New York department stores. 
The letter suggests that the report does 
not show a scientific spirit and that 
“the data presented is misleading to the 
public at many points.” 

The specific points of criticism in the 
letter are that the inquiry was paid for 
by the firms under investigation; that 
insufficient attention was given to over- 
time and by contrast a disproportionate 
degree of emphasis was laid on welfare 
work; that sanitation and ventilation 
cannot properly come under the head of 
welfare work, and that the treatment 
of the vice problem in the report is 
sensational and unscientific. 

This letter has been sent out to of- 
ficials and others prominent in the Civic 
Federation to social workers and to the 
press. 
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ONDITIONAL COMPENSATION: CORRELATING WORK 
AND WAGE-—WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


Tue PoINDEXTER-BRYAN Alaska 
bill which is figuring largely in the 


discussion on the administration Alaska: 


railroad bill is one of the most interesting 
pieces of legislation that has been before 
Congress for years. It provides for the de- 
velopment of Alaska through the estab- 
lishment of a government transportation 
system, and through the development by 
the government in competition with priv- 
ate capitalists of the natural resources. 
Every industry, according to this bill, 
is to be run ideally as to hours and con- 
ditions of employment. As to wages 
the bill establishes “conditional .compen- 
sation.” It is the object of this article 
to define that term. 

Conditional compensation is a device 
originated by James MacKaye, author 
of The Economy of Happiness. Un- 
der conditional compensation the work- 
er’s wage is determined not by what he 
can get from an unwilling employer, 
not by an arbitrary profit-sharing 
scheme controlled by the employer, but 
by his efficiency—by the value of 
that which he creates. Under condi- 
ional compensation all surplus earnings 
are put into a dividend fund and divid- 
ed between the producer and the con- 
sumer according to the amount of work 
done by the former and the amount of 
goods bought by the latter. Thus con- 
ditional compensation not only departs 
radically from the bonus idea, but it 
makes identical the interests of the man 
who makes things and of the man who 
buys them. 

The philosophy on which conditional 
compensation is based is simple and can 
be stated in a very few words. It sces 
in the present industrial chaos no hope 
of justice unless wages shall-be corre- 
lated with the work for which they are 
supposed to be the recompense, It sees 
that if wages are to be justly correlated 
with work, then wages must bear a re- 
lation to work which shall be determined 
by the amount of work itself. It sees 
that to fix wages, for instance, by the 
“free” competition of labor with labor, 
is a return to the practice of fixing 
prices by the war of competition be- 
tween capital and capital. It sees that 
to fix wages by a system of profit shar- 
ing which does not take into considera- 
tion either these factors or the factor 
of the consuming public is to take care 
of but a fraction of the entire problem. 
It sees, finally, the necessity for a re- 
lation between wages, earnings (the 
wages of the industry) and prices, 
which shall be at once flexible and firm. 

Granted that this is the need, how 
meet it? 

Mr. MacKaye proposes conditional 
compensation, declaring that it will re- 
sult in a wage which will stimulate the 
laborer to lower the price to the con- 
sumer while at the same time raising 
his own pay. This may sound a good 
deal like lifting oneself by one’s boot- 
straps, but it is not. Let me explain 
the system: 

Suppose the manager of an industry 
desires to install conditional compensa- 
tion. First, he would pay to his work- 


ers a minimum wage, determined by the 
average prevailing wage. Second, to 
the consumer he would charge an initial 
maximum price determined by the aver- 
age maximum price. The wages and 
prices so charged, it would be made 
clear, would be only approximations of 
the final wages and prices to be deter- 
mined later on. So far, so good. 

Now, at the end of a given period of 
time—say one year—the manager of the 
industry would balance his books so as 
to determine how much he had made 
above the cost of running the industry. 
Deducting from. gross profits the 
charges for maintenance and “reason- 
able profit” (whatever that might be!) 
he would find on his hands a “dividend 
fund,’ or a surplus fund. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances this fund is turned 
into surplus, dividends, and devious 
channels not always easy to follow. 
Under conditional compensation, how- 
ever, this fund would be divided be- 
tween the laborers and the consumers 
in proportion, respectively, to the work 
that the one had done and to the goods 
that the other had bought. Analyzed 
to the last drop, this is conditional com- 
pensation. It is compensation condi- 
tioned on efficiency and service. 

This bare statement of the theory of 
conditional compensation brings up a 
number of questions. “Reasonable pro- 
fit,’ for instance, must be fixed and 
graded. What profit is reasonable— 
the delightful 8 per cent of our security- 
holding friends, or the conservative 3 
per cent of the government bond? Is 
any profit at all reasonable? Perhaps 
not. In a system based on profit, how- 
ever, profit must at least be considered 
when seeking a way out of the sys- 
tem. And whatever may be decided 
about the reasonableness or the unrea- 
sonableness of profit, the principle of 
conditional compensation remains un- 
touched: there will be, in one instance, 
all the more, and -in the other all the 
less for the dividend fund. 

Conditional compensation was con- 
ceived in order to eliminate two kinds 
of competition: first, that which always 
exists between the capitalists and the la- 
borer, the one striving to increase pro- 
fit at the expense of wages, the other 
striving to increase wages at the ex- 
pense of profit; and, second, the com- 
petition or opposition which exists be- 
tween buyer and seller, the one striving 
to decrease, the other to increase, the 
prices of commodities. By fixing once 
and for all the amount of the profits 
which may be taken, the first kind of 
competition is eliminated. And by mak- 
ing both producer and consumer direct- 
ly interested in economical and efficient 
production, the second kind of compe- 
tition goes automatically by the board. 
The better the laborer labors the higher 
will go his wages, and the lower will go 
the price to the consumer, since that 
price is to be finally determined by the 
dividend or rebate coming back to him 
at the end of the year. 

In the Alaska bill it was provided that 
not less than half of the dividend fund 
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should go to the laborers. In practice it 
might be found that justice would re- 
quire the workers’ share to be even 


and strikes—to settle this point. Con-— 
ditional compensation is a new and un- 
tried device, and no one has yet worked 
out the precise accounting details. This 
task the Poindexter bill commits to a- 
government commission. 
Pending, however, a microscopic 
study of the scheme, conditional com- 
pensation is well worth cataloguing 
among the possible substitutes for the 
wage system, which, President Eliot 
tells us, has outlived its usefulness. 


CIATION AND ITS TREASURER 


AN EVENT which follows close | 
on the heels of another may not be 
caused by it. Nevertheless, most peo- 
ple will think that the failure of the 
Hamlin Supply Company in the forced 


Ta AMERICAN PRISON ASSO- 


of December was caused by the forced 
retirement of Frederick Hamlin Mills © 
from the position of sales agent of the 
New York Prison Department ee 
April. 4 

Tue Survey was the first to call at- 1 
tention to the shadow which Mr. Mills’ 
dual allegiance cast over the prisons 
of the state. As sales agent Mr. Mills 
was in duty bound to provide the best 
market he could for articles manufac- 
tured in New York prisons. Early in- 
1911 he organized the Hamlin Supply 
Company, taking his middle name for 
its title. A special investigation insti- 
tuted by Governor Dix charged that 
Mr. Mills made money for himself by 
selling to charitable institutions his own 
house’s goods instead of those made in 
the prisons. Mr. Mills, it was discov- 
ered, was the Hamlin Supply Company. 
Mr. Mills’ defense was that the Hamlin 
Supply Company did not compete with 
the prison industries, but sold only goods” 
not. produced in the prisons, When 
William Sulzer became. governor these 
facts, theretofore suppressed, were used 
to force Mr. Mills’ resignation. 

Now the Hamlin Supply Company, 
lacking the business opportunities which 
the official position of its head once 
gave it, has gone bankrupt. Its liabili- 
ties are listed at $30,000; its assets at 
$10,000. 

In spite of the character of ‘the 
charges under which he retired, Mr. 
Mills was re-elected treasurer of the 
American Prison Association in Octo- 
ber. A year ago he was chairman of 
that body’s special committee on prison 
labor. 


TO ASSIST NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


The Industrial Board connected with 
the New York Department of Labor 
has announced the appointment of com- 
mittees, including workmen, employes, 
and experts, to assist in the working out 
of its problems. Committees so far ap- 
pointed will deal with fire hazards, 
bakeries, confectioneries, and sanitation 
and comfort. By this move the New 
York Board has inaugurated a plan 
which has worked with excellent results 
in Wisconsin. 


EDUCATION 


HECKLING SCHOOL BOARD AND AN EDUCATIONAL 
STATESWOMAN—BY GEORGE H. MEAD 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


' THE DRAMATIC EVENTS in Chi- 
<ago which culminated in the re-election 
9f Ella Flagg Young, after she had with- 
jrawn her name, were in part recounted 
in a recent number of THE SuRVEY. 
Since that account was written Mayor 
Harrison has reappointed one member 
9f the Board of Education whose resig- 
aation was placed in his hands at the 
time of his original appointment, and 
has appointed four new members. 

At a stormy session of the board the 
action electing Mr. Shoop to the super- 
intendency was reconsidered, and Mrs. 
Young was re-elected for the coming 
year. 

The ousted members of the board 
threaten guo warranto proceedings to 
regain their seats, and the legality of 
the action by which the election of Mr. 
Shoop was set aside may be tested in 
court. These are matters, however, of 
less immediate interest than the factors 
which have been responsible for the 
events themselves. 

Mrs. Young’s first appointment to the 
superintendency dates back to August, 
1909. While those members of the board 
who first elected Mrs. Young remained 
in the majority, there was a quiet in 
the affairs of the schools which was very 
noticeable, for during the superinten- 
dency of Edwin G. Cooley, who pre- 
ceded Mrs. Young, there had. been al- 
most continuous hostility between the 
then Teachers’ Federation and the su- 
perintendent’s office. 

The city was greatly relieved and 
gratified by the cessation of this war- 
fare. The city was still more gratified 
when it became evident that-Mrs. Young 
maintained the authority of her office, 
and that such delicate questions as the 
marking of teachers and their promo- 
tions, and the’ still more difficult 
matter of the advance in their salaries, 
were being dealt with in a business like 
manner, in which the interests of the 
teachers and the limitations of the bud- 
get were fairly considered from both 
cides. 

From that time the public turned its 
attention to other matters and was well 
satisfied to leave the conduct of its 
schools in the competent hands _ into 
which the Board of Education had en- 
trusted it. It is known that that board 
supported Mrs. Young almost unani- 
mously during their period of office. But 
Mayor Harrison’s appointments to the 
board have gradually reconstructed the 
body, and last July there was a clear 
majority of his appointees. The present 
mayor of the city has on several oc- 
casions expressed publicly his approval 
of Mrs. Young's superintendency, and 
stated that he desired that the board 


should retain her as long as she was 
willing to remain. 

It was known that Carter Harrison 
exacted from many of his appointees 
that they should place in his hands their 
undated resignations that he might re- 
move them at will. The mayor’s public 
support of Mrs. Young seemed there- 
fore to ensure her position if she de- 


ELLA FLAGG YUUNG 


Chicago’s school superintendent, to 
retain whom the city took up arms. 
Friction between her and the board 
caused her to resign, but Mayor Har- 
rison decided she was more valuable 
to the schools than were her oppo- 
nents, so he changed the board. 


sired to remain. But last May the pub- 
lic heard from Mrs. Young that in the 
efforts to push through the acceptance of 
a certain spelling book, the agent of 
the publishers had threatened her with 
the loss of her place, because of her 
opposition to the book. The book had a 
vigorous backing in the board. The rep- 
resentative of organized labor on the 
board supported this text because it was 
printed -by union labor. 

Though the public never learned just 
what other interests were involved in the 
advocacy of this text book, there was no 
evidence produced to indicate that those 
who pushed it were influenced by cor- 
rupt motives. But it has become in- 
creasingly evident that the attitude of 
the present board has_ completely 
changed from that of the previous one. 
In place of loyal support, the system of 
“heckling” from which former superin- 
tendents had suffered seemed to be in 
operation. No one was therefore great- 
ly surprised that in- August Mrs. Young 
presented her resignation because of the 
attacks to which she had been subjected 
by members of the board. 


These attacks, Mrs. Young stated, 
were due to her refusal to set aside the 
rules of the board itself to carry out re- 
quests of its members, and to her efforts 
to conduct the affairs of her office in the 
interest of the schools and the children. 
At this time there was a vigorous re- 
sponse from the city, especially from the 
women’s organizations, actively demand- 
ing that Mrs. Young be retained and 
that the Board change its attitude 
towards her. In their demands they 
were supported by the papers and the 
public expressions of the mayor. Mrs. 
Young withdrew her resignation and it 
was the understanding that she was to 
find the support which she needed and 
that the heckling was to cease. 

Those who have followed the action 
of the board, however, know that the 
heckling has not ceased, that unneces- 
sary tasks have been laid upon the su- 
perintendent, that there has been con- 
tinued evidence of the hostility of those 
members whom Mrs. Young had earlier 
accused of opposing her. Finally came 
the dénouement already recounted in this 
journal. Members hostile to Mrs. Young 
placed blank ballots in the box to signify 
their disapproval of her and presumably 
to postpone an election long enough to 
keep her on tenterhooks. 

It is not probable that Mrs. Young’s 
action in withdrawing her name was an- 
ticipated by her opponents. But when she 
had given them this opening they sought 
to ensure her departure by placing an- 
other person in the superintendency. 

Since this meeting have occurred the 
mass meeting in the Auditorium and the 
mayor’s action in accepting the resigna- 
tions of certain of Mrs. Young’s oppon- 
ents, and her re-election. 

Naturally her opponents have sought 
to present some sort of case against her. 
The charges which have appeared have 
come back to accusations of autocratic 
conduct, of insistence upon an unpopu- 
lar book in the instruction in English, 
of unfair criticism of certain teachers, 
of an unwise policy in dealing with the 
children who are not able to obtain seats 
in school, a policy which her enemies 
say is prompted by partisan support of 
certain assistant superintendents and 
principals, of deliberate falsehood, and 
actual corrupt complicity with school 
book publishers in their efforts to put 
their books in the school. It is needlesss 
to say that no evidence has been ad- 
duced for the last charge—a glance at 
the other charges will convince any one 
at all familiar with our vast systems of 
city schools that no competent superin- 
tendent with ideas and sufficient force 
of character to maintain his position 
could fail to arouse just such criticism, 
no matter how tactful he might be, nor 
how determined to avoid unnecessary 
friction. Mrs. Young was a victim of a 
Board of Education which was unwill- 
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ing to give her the support for which 
her ability and her unquestioned suc- 
cess called. 

-It has been the avowed policy of the 
mayor in making his appointments to 
the Board of Education to represent the 
different national groups in the city’s 
population. One of the natural results 
of this policy is that these appointees 
conceive that they owe to those whom in 
some sense they represent, some pal- 
pable evidence of their activity on the 
Board. The large size of the board—it 
has twenty-one members—lends itself to 
the formation of many committees 
whose reasons for existence must be 
found in fields where the superintendent 
should be supreme as long as she remains 
in office. Mrs. Young was the victim 
not so much of a particular board, as of 
a system which is bound to hamper, and 
eventually to displace, any. competent 
educator. The freedom and confidence 
Mrs. Young enjoyed under the board 
which preceded this, was exceptional in 
the history of Chicago’s. public schools. 

It was due to the unwavering support 
by that Board of Education that the su- 
perintendent was able to accomplish the 
remarkable results which stand to her 
credit before the city and before the 
country. I have already referred to the 
administrative ability with which she 
brought teachers, superintendent’s of- 
fice and board together, and in settling 
the long, rancorous fight regarding 
teachers’ salaries and promotions. It is 
more difficult to indicate in a few words 
the changes she has brought about in all 
the curricula of the schools, by the intro- 
duction of different types of training, 
especially those of a motor sort, by the 
development of all phases of vocational 
training, by taking the first steps toward 
the introduction of vocational guidance, 
by introducing instruction in sex hy- 
giene into the high schools, in organiz- 
ing teachers’ councils which should, as 
they develop, bring about a direct rela- 
tionship of the teachers with the Super- 
intendent’s office. 


What Her Superintendency 
Has Meant 


During Mrs. Young’s superintendency 
the Chicago public schools have faced 
about and come into active touch with 
the growing community at the most im- 
portant points at which the schools and 
the community should directly co-operate. 

The limitation of the school funds in 
Chicago forbid expensive and wide- 
reaching changes; yet the technical 
high schools have not only perfected 
their technical work, but have enor- 
mously widened their vocational field. 
They have taken classes of retarded 
children of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth elementary grades, and held them 
in school beyond the compulsory period 
by the attractiveness of the school work. 
In sixteen or eighteen elementary schools 
industrial courses in, the upper grades, 
in which only half the time is given to 
academic subjects, have been introduced 
with striking results, both in awakening 
backward pupils, and in holding children 
in ‘school beyond the fourteen year 
period, and even in passing them on to 
the high schools. Carpenters, masons, 
and electrical apprentices have regular 


instruction in the technical high schools,- 


not only in academic subjects, but also 
in their own callings, | ( 

The night schools have developed both 
in giving pupils who, had not graduated 
from the elementary school an opportu- 
nity to complete their course, but also in 
giving older children and adults the sort 
of instruction they need to meet their 
immediate concrete problems. This year 
there have been opened three night high 
schools. The two year vocational 
courses in the high schools have im- 
proved, especially the commercial train- 
ing. This was an improvement needed 


not only for the effectiveness of school’ 


training in this department, but especial- 
ly important in a city where so vast a 
force of clerical employes is found. The 
school board has allowed the vocational 
guidance work already commenced, 
largely through the activity of women’s 
clubs, to be carried on through the su- 
perindent’s -office, and Mrs. Young has 
asked for an appropriation of ten thous- 
and dollars for pushing this work next 
year. The lectures given by picked men 
and women physicians to the high school 
children-on sex hygiene have not only 
been most successful, but have met a 
very sympathetic response from parents. 

In the meantime, continued work in 
reform and ‘reconstruction of the so- 
called academic subjects has been going 
on through the work of effective com- 
mittees of teachers 
throughout the system. The schools in 
the Juvenile Detention Home, the open 
air rooms for tuberculosis children, the 
great development of the work with de- 
fective children, the improvement of 
medical inspection and steady advance 
in physical care of the children, are but 
indications of the rapid changes which 
have been going on in the'schools under 
Mrs. Young’s leadership and direction. 

It is not too much to say that the sup- 
erintendent of schools has proved her- 
self an educational statesman. Nor can 
we believe that if the sober intelligence 
of the city were allowed to express it- 
self it would ever permit her to lay 
down her task while she continues to 
have the vigour and health which the 
office demands. Beyond the preserva- 
tion of Mrs. Young at this critical pe- 
riod in the growth of the school system, 
the great issue emphasized by this ser- 
ies of events is the inadequacy of Chi- 
cago’s form of school control. With 
such a large appointive board it was, in 
the present form of city politics, a re- 
markable stroke of luck that. produced 
a board that was willing to select a 
competent head for the schools, and to 
support her loyally in her work. The 
Board of Education, as at present ¢on- 
stituted, cannot normally fulfill this 
function. 

There are two alternatives: a small 
board either: appointed by a non-parti- 
san mayor or else elected by the city by 
non-partisan ballot. 

It is the belief of the writer that the 
latter is the more satisfactory alterna- 
tive, because the profound social prob- 
lems with which the schools are more 
and more involved, should not be set- 
tled without popular discussion, and the 
identification of the members of the 
board with certain general policies. 


“High School who shingle the house or 


_ has been™devised in this country. q 


and principals. 


: i 

In any case the present system has } 
received a striking condemnation in the | 
threatened sacrifice of one of Chicago’s: 
greatest and most competent servants. f 


| INKING THE BINOMIAL THEO. — 


} 


REM TO ONION RAISING | 


SrupEnTs in the St. Cloud, Minn., ~ 
paint barn, swim 300 feet, make the beds’ 
every day for three months, sleep for” 
one year in the open air or with open 
window, take weekly piano, violin, cor-_ 
net, pipe organ or voice lessons, raise 
one-fourth of an acre of onions or other ’ 
specified garden truck, clerk in a store, ~ 
or do any of a number of other things” 
at home or outside the school, will re- 
ceive credit toward graduation. The 
St. Cloud board of education has adopt-— 
ed one of thé most elaborate programs © 
for giving credit for outside work that — 


The purpose, according to a bulletin | 
published by the board, is to unite the” 
home and school, to connect the work of © 
the school with things going forward 
outside, and to encourage the children to 
spend a part of their spare time at some 
useful occupation. It is believed that — 
this plan will help to prepare them for 
complete living, to train them for work 
and service as well as for the acquisi-— 
tion of knowledge. “The credits are not” 
to be given,” says the superintendent, “in — 
lieu of any of the essential subjects 
now offered in the high school. A clear, — 
concise backbone of academic work is_ 
retained.” 
Sixteen units are required for grad- 
uation, at least fifteen of which must be 
regular school credits. For graduation 


‘ 
t 
j 
‘ 


. with credit seventeen units are required, 


two of which may be for home or con- 
tinuation work; for graduation with 
honor eighteen units are required, three 
of which may be for home or continua-_ 
tion work. 

A partial list of other outside tasks, 
which when properly certified will re- 
ceive credit, is as follows: 


Granite or paving-block cutting or 
work in any of the local trades, shops, 
factories, or industries, 44 unit for each 
summer vacation. 

Steady work on a farm, followed by a 
satisfactory essay on some agricultural 
subject, 4% unit for three months. 

Running a split road drag or doing 
other forms of road building for three 
months, %4 unit. 

Judging, with a degree of accuracy, 
the different types of horses, cattle and 
hogs, 14 unit. g 

China painting, oil painting, crayon, 
burnt wood, art, needle, or other handi- 
craft or home decoration work, with ex- 
hibit, %4 unit. ; 

Three months’ employment in a dress- 
making establishment, 4 unit. 

Three months’ employment as nurse, 
Y% unit. 

Making a canoe or boat. 

Installing three or more electrical con- 
veniences in your mother’s home. 

Taking sole care of an automobile for 
one season. 

Preparing one meal alone daily for 
three months. 

Cooking meat and eggs three ways 
and making three kinds of cake. 


‘ducation 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Every part of the country ought 
0 be able to get suggestions from a bit 
f self-study recently carried through 
y educators in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. For years the centers of 
opulation throughout the country have 
een trying to help in the solution of 
roblems peculiar to rural communi- 
es. The difficulty has been to get the 
ural communities to do their share. 
uch studies as the one just made by 
1e Bureau of Research of the Upper 
eninsula Educational Association show 
1at this is by no means an impossible 
isk. » 

One of the things to which the bureau 
immed its attention was the equipment 
rovided for in the rural schools in 
velve counties. The teachers in these 
chools are required to teach linear 
leasure, yet only 22 per cent have tape 
nes; avoirdupois weight, yet only 9 
er cent have weights and scales; liquid 
1easure, yet only 20 per cent have meas- 
res. Geography is taught by 30 per 
ent without maps and by 43 per cent 
rithout globes. Sixty-seven per cent of 
ae teachers do not take field trips in 
tudying geography, “and this means,” 
ays the report of the bureau, “that in 
1€ upper peninsula, where there is such 

wealth of geographical material for 
bservation, the real material itself is 
acrificed to the study of books almost 
ntirely.”’ 

Enrollment varies from three or four 
1 some schools to more than 60 in 
thers. “No one possesing a knowledge 
f teaching,” says the report, “will as- 
ert that one person with from three to 
ight grades can teach satisfactorily a 
chool with more than forty pupils. 
‘his means that probably 22 per cent of 
ae schools require more work than any 
eacher can do and do well, and approxi- 
iately 20 per cent of the schools taught 
y one teacher have pupils enough for 
wo.” 

The great majority of rural schools 
1 the upper peninsula have several 
rades—usually from six to eight—and 
ll of these must be taught by one teach- 
r. This means that she will have to 
ear from twenty to thirty recitations 
ach day, in many of which only one or 
wo pupils participate. This does away, 
ays the report, with the mild emulation 
vhich exists among greater numbers 
nd which is so conducive to the best 
rork, 

These facts seem to the bureau “posi- 
ive proof that the organizatio1—if it 
1ay be called organization at all—of the 
ural school is fundamentally wrong.” 
‘here are declared to be many places 
where the pupils might be transported 
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9 city or village schools, or the schools: 


onsolidated. “The failure to do these 
hings can not always be charged up to 
he school supervisors, but much of it 
; due to a petty, narrow, make-believe 
yatriotism’ of certain parents, that their 
children are as good as other children’ 
nd should have the school house at the 
oor, regardless of the disadvantages to 
very one.” 

“One of the most important phases of 
ducation,”’ concludes the report, “is just 


beginning to be recognized by the school, 
namely, the socialization of the com- 
munity through the school as a center. 
But as yet very little has been ac- 
complished in the upper peninsula. 
The school buildings smeed to be open 
twelve hours a day rather than five or 
six. They are the property of the com- 
munity—city or rural district—and not 
of the school officials, and the commun- 
ity should use them for discussing po- 
litical, social, or economic problems; 
they should use them for reading rooms 
and literary halls.” 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
GUIDANCE UNDER ONE HEAD 


Tue Boarp oF Epucation of 
Philadelphia voted last month to estab- 
lish as an integral part of the public 
school system of that city a Department 
of Vocational Education and Guidance. 
This is the first time, so far as the rec- 
ord shows, that a city has put these two 
departments together under one respon- 
sible head. The action of the Philadel- 
phia Board followed closely the return 
of Superintendent Brumbaugh from Eu- 
ropean countries, where, particularly in 
Germany, he had made a careful study 
of the system of vocational schools. 

The purposes of a bureau of voca- 
tional guidance were outlined to the 
board by Superintendent Brumbaugh as 
follows: 

“The purpose of this bureau would be 
to know, (1) the capabilities and apti- 


tudes of the pupils at the time they leave . 


school; (2) the form of training they 
have had in school; and (3) the types 
of industrial occupations promising the 
largest return for good to the individual. 
This later phase of equipment would 
carry with it (a) a knowledge of the 
several employers of labor, to the end 
that only those who endeavor to deal 
fairly and helpfully by their employes 
should be allowed to receive the assist- 
ance of the bureau. 

“Tt would also include (b) such utiliz- 
ation of our own agents and the service 
of accredited volunteer organizations, 
willing to co-operate, as to visit the em- 
ployes certified by the bureau at their 
homes, and, by counsel and admonition 
give them such an ordered and studious 
life as to make it possible for them at 
the beginning of their wage-earning 
careers to live modestly, morally, and 
economically; thus securing to the em- 
ployer an increasingly desirable worker 
and to society at large an increasingly 
desirable citizen.” 

The establishment of the new depart- 
ment is believed by James S. Hiatt, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Public Edu- 
cation Association, to be the declaration 
of a new attitude of the city’s school 
system towards society. “It is a state- 
ment of the realization,” he says, “that 
we cannot treat all children alike and 
that when we have given the common 
tools of simple learning, we have not 
fulfilled our duty to the children in our 
care. This old training must still be 
given as thoroughly and as efficiently as 
ever, but to it must be added a training 
that will insure children a far better 
chance to meet life’s battles.” 

Between fourteen and seventeen thous- 
and children leave the Philadelphia pub- 


lic schools each year before they have 
reached the high school age to enter 
shops, stores and factories. Most of 
these children, says Mr: Hiatt, start 
forth upon their industrial careers with 
no training which will fit them to be 
successful wage-earners; there is noth- 
ing to prevent their becoming misfits or 
entering “blind alley occupations.” It is 
to stop this waste that the department 
of vocational education and guidance has 
been established. 


TRUANT OFFICER OF THE 
NEW GENERATION 


THE PRESENT GENERATION of 
adults probably remembers with mixed 
feelings of pity and disgust that ogre 
of childhood known as the truant officer. 
Imagine a truant officer interested in 
the physical defects of children, their 
home environment and mental capaci- 
ties. Yet it is by investigating just these 
phases of child life and making the re- 
adjustments which they suggest, that 
the problem of truancy is being solved 
today. And lately truant officers have 
been using the confidential exchanges 
in their communities to learn the history 
of each truant’s family so far as it has 
come into contact with relief agencies. 

A dozen visiting teachers in New 
York use the social service exchange in 
making intensive studies of the many 
truant and backward children in their 
care. In Worcester, Mass., the school 
attendance officer, who is a city em- 
ploye, registers in the confidential ex- 
change. Here are some of the things 
she was able to do last year: 

“A small boy who was supposed to be 
very deaf, upon examination was found 
not to be deaf but so defective mentally 
that he was unable to comprehend what 
was being said to him. 

“Tt has been made possible for a boy 
who cannot walk well and has the use 
of only one hand to enter a school for 
crippled children where he will be taught 
to be self-supporting instead of becom- 
ing in time a public charge. 

“A bright girl who has never been 
able to attend school. because she could 
neither hear nor speak, has been re- 
ferred after examination and a slight 
operation, to a school for the deaf, thus 
giving her a chance to receive the edu- 
cation she would not otherwise have 
had. 

“Several children’ suspected of having 
incipient tuberculosis have been carefully 
examined by physicians and through the 
cooperation of Memorial Hospital and 
the Children’s Friend Society have been 
sent ‘to the country to be made stronger 
and more ambitious.” 


STUDYING THE KINDERGARTEN 

The kindergarten—its place in the 
educational system, its social value to the 
community, and its future development 
—is the subject of special study by a 
newly organized division of the United 
States Bureau of Education. The new 
division, which is made possible by a co- 
operative arrangement between the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association and the 
governmet, is directed by Bessie Locke, 
secretary of the association, with head- 
quarters in New York. Myra Winches- 
ter in charge of the bureau. 
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SOME JANUARY LEADERS 


Tue New Mepicat Etuics. By Burton 
J. Hendrick. McClure’s Magazine. In 
1903 the American Medical Association 
formally abolished the “code” of medical 
ethics originated a hundred years earlier. 
Gradual reform of abuses, such as fee 
splitting, is being effected, and—greatest re- 
form of all—truth has come to be regarded 
as the one essential of the profession. Mr. 
Hendrick uses as his text the preface to 
The Doctor’s Dilemma in which G. Barnard 
Shaw “repeated virtually all of the acctusa- 
tions the world has hurled at doctors in 
the last two thousand years.” He quotes 
also Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s review of the 
book in THE SurveEy—without, by the 
way, mentioning us—in which the Ameri- 
can physician recognizes their justice “if 
we admit, as Mr. Shaw does, that these 
evils are no more the fault of the doctor 
than of the public.” 


THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF PROP- 
ERTY. By Andrew Carnegie. The Cen- 
tury. A discussion in which Mr. Carnegie 
condemns the transmission, without regard 
to merit or qualification, of rank, wealth and 
business enterprises; holds that the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture and _ entail are 
bound to come; and points out that the 
great men of Britain, as of this country, 
are as a rule men who have risen from 
poverty by their own efforts. ‘The best 
use of wealth is in administering 
it during the lifetime of its possessor for 
the benefit of all poor, creditable and re- 
spectable citizens.” 


IMMIGRANTS IN Potttics. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross. The Century. The Trish, 
governing our cities on the “principles of 
the Celtic Clan,” have made them, says 
Professor Ross, a by-word among the na- 
tions. Yet to our British, Scandinavian, Teu- 
tonic, Jewish, and especially English-Can- 
adian voters do we owe the breaking down 
of inherited political prejudices and the 
introduction of reason into politics. 
Southern and eastern European immigra- 
tion makes possible the rule of the ward 
boss, as the ignorant and helpless immi- 
grant gives unquestioning: lovalty to this 
first social worker who simplifies the per- 
plexities of the new life for him. If the 
immigrant is neither misled nor debauched, 
says Professor Ross, myriads of his kind 
have not passed the civic kindergarten and 
therefore, instead of the like-mindedness 
that takes fundamentals for granted and 
is free to consider new questions such 
as conservation, public hygiene, etc,, we 
must thresh over the old questions. 

“While we Americans wrangle over the 
old issues of clericalism, separate schools 
‘personal liberty,’ the little homogeneous 
peoples are forging ahead of us in rational 
politics and learning to look pityingly up- 
on us as a chaos rather than a people. 
If you should ask an Englishman whether 
the tone of political life in his country 
would remain unaffected by the admission 
to the electorate of a couple of million 
cypriotes, blacks, and Bessarabians after 
five years residence, he would take you 
for a madman.” 

In conclusion, Professor Ross auotes the 
Italian historian and_ sociologist, Fer- 
rero, who, after studying our immigration 
policy, decided that “the Americans far 


from being ‘practical’ are really the mystics 
of the modern world.” j 

Ferrero says: “To confer citizenship 
each year upon great numbers of men 
born and educated in foreign countries— 
men who come with ideas and sympathies 
totally out of spirit with the diverse con- 
ditions in the new country; to. grant 
them political rights they do not want, 
and of which they have never thought; to 
compel them to declare allegiance to a 
political constitution which they often do 
not understand; to try to transform sub- 
jects of old European monarchies into 
free citizens of young American republics 
over night—is not all this to do violence to 
common sense?” ‘ 


Tue CaripBeAN Tropics, A RicH MAN’s 
HEAVEN AND A Poor Man’s Hetyt. By 
Julius Muller. The Century. The tale of 
white colonies swallowed up in the black 
population; of the desperate fight of the 
northerner against the jungle; of defeat 
and despair and longing for home; of the 
mighty sugar mills and plantations where 
money has been poured out to return a 
hundred fold. Such is the tale of the 
Carribees, as Mr. Muller tells it, where 
the white man can exist only as master; 
where, except in a few colonies of remark- 
able men, it is impossible for a white man 
to work with his hands and not sink to the 
class of the peasant.or peon laborer and 
where there is no such type as our north- 
ern farmer. 


Our CuHitpren. By Wells Hastings. 
The Century. We hear a good deal about 
the out growing of their parents by im- 
migrant children in contact with a new 
civilization. But misunderstanding between 
age and youth, between parent and child is 
as old as humanity itself. American chil- 
dren, says Mr. Hastings, are brought up 
by jerks, with no “determinate philosophy,” 
and without mothering; whether the 
mother be a society woman who turns her 
children over to hirelings, a tradesman’s or 
farmer’s wife who sends them outdoors 
or to school that they may not be “under- 
foot,’ or a tenement woman who drives 
them to the streets for the same reason. 
“Tt is hard for us to say, ‘I have these 
important children and I shall give them a 
really important part of my life.’ ” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hastings says, ‘There 
is only one comprehensive rule for bring- 
ing up children, and that is that we must 
honestly rack our reluctant minds until 
they give us back something of our own 
forgotten emotions; that we must give in 
measure as we expect to receive; that we 
must acknowledge the child’s mind and 
emotions to. resemble our own in scarcely 
limited counterpart.” 


[LLIAM H. TAFT in an address at 

New Haven on December 14, reveal- 
ed one of the reasons for the slow pro- 
gress of compensation legislation affecting 
employes in interstate commerce. “Form- 
erly,” said the ex-president: 


“a man could often collect fifteen to 


twenty thousand dollars by means of a 
jury, if he had a railroad spine—one 
which could be injured in such a way 
you could never tell it after the trial. 
In my administration we could not 
pass a workmen’s compensation law 
for the very reason that a large num- 
ber of Congressmen and Senators 
who made-a considerable part of their 
living by this railroad spine legisla- 
tion opposed the bill. 

“Formerly the common law epitom- 
ized the current theory of the rela- 
tions between employer and employes 
as ‘the buyer must beware.’ The best 
man of that day felt ‘let the devil 
take the hindmost. Since the new 
interest in labor matters we have 
halted in our chase for the dollar long 
enough to look back to see if we 
can’t help those who have dropped 


behind.” 
Jodependent 


THE CITY ; 
Harry Kemp in the Independent 


I love to quaff the wine of multitudes 
And drink deep of the City’s fierce unrest 
More than the country and its sunny field: 
The rush and whirl of people is to me: 
The Subway and its ever-roaring trains, 
The Elevated coiling overhead, 
The claveing street car filled to full witl 
ol 
Touch all my soul to singing. I achieve, 
Here ’mongst my fellow men, heights unat 
tained 
In the calm-rustling wood, or by the strean 
That ripples oceanward thru bending reeds 


I know it is the mode to curse the Town, 

To cry out on its lust for gold and power 

Yo swear it errs from Nature and he 
ways— 

Yet, as the bee erects her teeming hive, 

The ant, his rounded hill, so Man rear 
huge 

His cities; there is nothing more sublim 

Than New York basking in the morning su 

All her great, sky-backed length, whil 
breasting tugs 

Bear surge ahead, and all the river’s full 

Of whistling craft, and sea-gulls wheel an 
dip. . 4 


I love to quaff the wine of multitudes 
And drink deep of the City’s fierce unrest 


* OK OK 


NNUMEROUS holiday cards and message 

by workers of our own times have 
reached THE Survey. Among them may b 
mentioned The New Freedom by Howar 
S. Braucher, secretary of the Nationa 
Playground Association, who holds “tha 
no battle has ever been for an ideal mor 
fundamental than the campaign for a lif 
rather than an extstence for all’; A Gla 
New Year written by Caroline Bartlet 
Crane for the Lucinda Hinsdale Ston 
chapter, D. A. R., in which she weaves he 
childhood memories of Point-No-Point ot 
the upper Mississippi into a parable fo 
men and women; and Christmas by Wil 
liam Leavitt Stoddard, Washington corres 
pondent of THe Survey, who throws | 
year of wars on the screen to show how th 
Christmas spirit is spited, “for there is n 
peace on earth either to men of good wil 
or bad will.” Will readers who receive 
such preachments, printed or writter 
riotously mer or deeply sorrowful, bu 
instinct with the social spirit, send then 
in? We should like to have them a 
treasure trove to quote from when th 
snow falls next year. 


Eitomals 


R. GEORGE M. PRICE went to England last 
summer to study industrial conditions. 

le has written a lengthy and erudite re- 
ort for the United States government. But for 
‘HE Survey he has done something else. He has 
ritten a series of brief, informal articles on in- 
sresting things that he saw and heard—the living 
uman episodes and impressions which encased 
ome of the hard facts and sound generalizations 
e has written into the report. Just the sort of 
tories that Dr. Price would tell you if he had you 
1 his office for a few minutes, and in the same 
onversational style, too. They begin in this issue. 


ENNSYLVANIA has a new humane law. 

Hereafter in cities of the first and second 
lass, it is to be unlawful to make a horse work 
ore than fifteen hours out of any twenty-four. The 
lumane Society tried to make the limit twelve 
ours, but failed. Says a member of that so- 
iety in Our Dumb Animals, ‘‘Under the general 
ruelty act in our state we have repeatedly stopped 
ne working of horses for more than twelve 
ours consecutively. No horses are allowed to 
ork days, and then, after a few hours’ rest, put 
n for night service if we can learn of it.’’ 
This same member hails the new law as ‘‘a fine 
esinning of a new form of protective legisla- 
on.’’ There must be a general approbation of 
humane law designed to protect dumb animals 
‘om overwork, but isn’t it curious that citizens 
f Pennsylvania have called into service a ‘‘gen- 
ral cruelty act’’ to prevent the overworking of 
orses and never have called upon this benefi- 
ent statute to prevent the overworking of men? 
ennsylvania’s industries are of the sort where 
en work with their hands. They have been 
nilf upon the blood and muscular tissue of men. 
hey are not industries of delicate tools and fine 
jjustments. They are the industries of pick 
ad tongs; the industries of poisonous gases, of 
imnaces of boiling metal; the industries of haz- 
rd and of body-wracking toil. And it is in the 
eel industry, the master of them all, that Penn- 
ylvania furnishes a larger quota than any other 
ate in the Union not only of men who work 
velve hours a day, but also of men who work 
very fortnight twenty-four hours. 
No humane society is collecting statistics as to 
ie effect of the twelve-hour day in the heat and 
il of a steel mill. But it is gratifying to know 
iat some Pennsylvanians are looking out for the 
orses, 
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| “BOARDING ROUND” AND THE 


TRAMP TEACHER 


JOHN R. HOWARD, Jr. 


HE Windsor County (Vt.) Y. M. C. A. re- 

cently issued an illustrated report of a study 
made last spring into the conditions and needs of 
ninety-seven of the rural schools in that county. 
The method is similar to that used in other rural 
school surveys, and the findings much the same. 
The chief significance of this study is that it was 
made by a body of citizens able and willing to 
put the facts to immediate use. The thirteen 
members of the committee are residents in seven 
of the twenty towns covered. The title of the 
pamphlet is Do You Know the Facts? No doubt 
they do by now, and no doubt a similar study one 
year hence would show a marked improvement 
in conditions. Such is the force of facts revealed 
in a small community. 

It is safe to predict, however, that one of the 
conditions described will not be numbered among 
the improved conditions. The proper arrange- 
ment, equipment, lighting, heating, ventilation, 
toilet facilities, playground, and physical care of 
a rural school are within the reach of almost any 
community, however poor, provided the neces- 
sary information finds its way among the people. 
Not so of the right kind ,of teachers. This re- 
port says of the teachers in one union school dis- 
trict in Windsor County: 


‘‘During the three years 1910-1913, there 
were 117 different teachers in these towns 
(in 32 schools), of whom 40 served but one 
term in a school, 26 but two terms and 27 but 
three terms. Only four teachers remained 
in the same school for the three years and 
these were in graded schools. The average 
term of service for all the teachers for all 
the schools was slightly over two and a half 
terms in a school.”’ 


Against such a discouraging condition of af- 
fairs no town, or union of towns, can make much 
headway alone. 

Better physical conditions in the schools will 
make a slight difference. Better salaries will 
make still more. The salaries of the rural teachers 
in this particular school district are $7.50 to $9 a 
week for a thirty-one week school, or from $233 
to $279 a year. But even better salaries are not 
enough. Every influence making for the deser- 
tion of the rural home for the city operates with 
as much certainty upon the school teacher as up- 
on every other individual, with the added weight 
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that it is not a ‘‘rural home’’ that the school 
teacher deserts, but ‘‘boarding ’round.’’ 

A school in a county adjacent to Windsor 
County, a year or two ago, searched till May 23, 
before it could find a teacher for the spring term. 
She refused to return in the fall, and it was 
November 7 before another teacher was secured, 
aman. The enrollment in this school was 5, the 
attendance, according to the printed report, 
‘*4 12/58.’’? Imagine going to teach in a strange 
‘‘town’’ where the children of school age in the 
district numbered 5. None but a missionary or 
a misfit could do it! This is an exaggerated con- 
dition, but it is approached by many another 
school district in all states where the rural popu- 
lation is depleted. 

The most promising way to meet the problem 
is through the consolidation’ of these petty 
school districts and the substitution for one-room 
schools of consolidated, graded schools, where 
teachers are specialized, supervised, well paid, 
and have each others company; where pupils can 
be fitted for commercial or farm life by study, by 
manual and agricultural labor, and by play in as- 
sociation with other boys and girls of their own 
age; and where the scattered homes can find a 
common meeting place for adults as well as chil- 
dren. 

It is to the state that the towns and counties 
must look for leadership and assistance in such 
a program: to train the teachers, to provide the 
supervision, and to encourage with substantial 
grants. And, as the cost of democracy is always 
great, so those states with the most centralized 
eontrol will most quickly realize the new rural 
school. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 


HENRY R. SEAGER 


N incident of the present Colorado strike— 

the indictment of officials of the United 
Mine Workers by a Federal Grand Jury in Pueblo 
—again brings to the fore the relation of unions 
to the Sherman anti-trust law. 

No single action of President Wilson has called 
forth more criticism than his approval, last June, 
of the sundry civil bill. This provided, among 
other things, that no part of the $300,000 appro- 
priated for the enforcement of the anti-trust law 
should be used for the prosecution of labor or- 
ganizations.* 

That such a method of limiting the activities 
of the Department of Justice was highly ob- 
jectionable, few will deny. It does not appear, 
however, that the President was responsible 
either for the inception or for the execution of 
the plan. To avoid the necessity of changing— 
perhaps with serious consequences—a carefully 
prepared legislative program, he signed the bill 
in the exact form in which it had been passed by 
the previous Congress. He took pains, however, 
to qualify his approval by declaring that if it 
were possible for him to veto the ‘‘ proviso,’’ with- 

*The ablest of these criticisms—all the more effective because 
prefaced by a laudation of the President’s tariff policv—is that 


of George Harvey, under the caption Six Months of Wilson in 
the November North American Review. 


out vetoing the whole measure, he should un- 
hesitatingly do so. Also, he pointed out that 
other: funds at the disposal of the. government 
made the limitation as regards this particular ap- 
propriation of no practical importance. The 
prosecution, just begun by the Department of 
Justice, of officers of the United Mine Workers for 
their activities in connection with the coal strike 
in West Virginia last year would seem to prove 
the sincerity of his declaration. 

More important than the proper apportionment 
of praise and blame between the President and 
Congress for the legislation criticized, is the ques- 
tion whether the exemption of labor organizations 
from the operation of the anti-trust act is itself 
justifiable ‘or desirable. Congress seems clearly 
disposed to accord such exemption. In the daily 
press the only intelligible reason given for this 
determination isthe growing influence of the labor 
vote. If this were in truth the only motive behind 
the proposed policy Colonel Harvey’s declara- 
tion? that the country seems destined soon to 
‘*face a determined struggle for class domination 
whose outcome every patriotic citizen must con- 
template with the gravest foreboding’’ would seem 
fully warranted. But are there not better reasons 
for excepting labor organizations from the con- 
demnation of the Sherman law than the fact that 
labor leaders in and out of Congress desire it? 

That the anti-trust act should not be applied in- 
discriminately to all combinations in restraint of 
trade is now generally agreed. After a good deal 
of hesitation; the Supreme Court of the United 
States has itself come to that conclusion, although 
it has not yet clearly indicated what the basis of 
discrimination, beyond the vague ‘‘rule of rea- 
son,’’? is to be. Combinations of producers, using 
unfair methods to build up monopolies and then 
using their monopoly powers to extort unreason- 
ably high profits from scattered and unorgan- 
ized consumers must certainly continue to fall 
under the condemnation of the law. From this 
class of clearly obnoxious and unlawful combina- 
tions there is a gradual gradation to combinations, 
like those of western fruit growers attempting to 
maintain fair prices for their products in eastern 
markets, which all would approve. 

Shall we wait for the Supreme Court to work 
out a satisfactory classification of combinations, 
condemning the objectionable and upholding the 
‘‘reasonable’’ or are there certain principles of 
condemnation which Congress may itself advan- 
tageously apply? I believe that there is one such 
principle that may at once be applied and that 
justifies the proposal to accord special treatment 
to labor organizations,—a principle that has been 
embodied in English law since 1875 and that seems 
to have operated there in a way that has given 
general satisfaction. 

Amidst the complexity of the combination move- 
ment two distinct sets of economic relations are 
clearly separable. One concerns the dealings be- 
tween the producers and consumers, or the sell- 
ers and buyers, of commodities; the other the 
dealings between employers and _ employes. 


*Vide, idem, p. 587. 
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Referring to the latter the British Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act of 1875 declared that 
in connection with trade disputes no agreement 
or combination to do, or to procure to be done, 
any act “‘shall be indictable as a conspriacy if 
such act committed by one person would not be 
punishable as a crime.’’ In other words, com- 
binations of wage-earners or of employers con- 
cerned with the questions of wages, hours, ete. 
that arise between them were expressly relieved 
from the condemnation which the common law ap- 
plied to ‘‘combinations in restraint of trade.’’ 

It was believed that in this field combination in- 
stead of being an evil was on the whole beneficial. 
-Wage-earners should be encouraged to combine— 
‘‘trade union acts’’ were passed by the same Par- 
lhament—since combination was necessary to the 
protection of their interests. By combining on 
their side employers could easily protect them- 
selves from excessive demands on the part of the 
labor combinations. They should be allowed to 
combine with equal freedom. The interest of the 
public would, it was thought, be sufficiently safe- 
guarded if individuals were held to strict respon- 
sibility for their individual acts, the added penal- 


ties applying to conspiracies'becoming operative’ 


only when the acts committed by combinations 
were in themselves criminal. 

This cannot fairly be characterized as class 
legislation. The exemption applies as well to 
combinations of employers in connection with 
trade disputes as to combinations of employes. 
It is merely a recognition of the fact that the rela- 
tions between employers and employes present 
one phase of the combination movement; the re- 
lations between producers and consumers, sellers 
and buyers, a different phase. | 

The proposal to exempt labor organizations 
from the operation of the anti-trust act is an ap- 
plication of this same principle. In its prac- 
tical operation the anti-trust act has frequently 
been applied to labor organizations; never, so far 
as I am aware, to employers’ associations. Be- 
cause it has never been turned against employers’ 
associations, it has been assumed, perhaps too 
hastily, that they do not now come under the law. 
Those who advocate the exemption of labor organ- 
izations may easily clear their proposal of the 
charge of involving class legislation by following 
the example of the British parliament and causing 
the exemption to apply alike to employers’ asso- 
ciations and labor organizations in respect to their 
mutual relations. This is what is really aimed 
at. The exclusion of employers’ associations, 
which has been tacitly assumed, should be ex- 
pressly added if labor organizations are to be ex- 
cluded. 

There are several arguments that may be urged 
in favor of this change. The anti-trust law has 
been held to prohibit the use of the boycott. 
There seems no reason, so far as the argument 
runs, why it should not also be held to prohibit 
the strike. Strikes certainly present combina- 
tions engaged in restraining trade as clearly as 
boycotts. But such an extension would bring our 
federal law back to the stage of development in 
which state laws were in the first quarter of the 
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last century. Strikes and boycotts are to be de- 
plored, no doubt; but does not the path of progress 
he through developing combinations on both sides 
and arrangements for collective bargaining, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, that will make a resort 
to these weapons unnecessary? This is the well- 
nigh unanimous view of economists. 

The normal procedure under the anti-trust act 
is a dissolution suit carried on at the instance of 
the government. Does anyone seriously advocate 
the dissolution, through judicial order, of our 
larger labor organizations? The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has often been the target of at- 
tack for embittered employers, but, so far as I 
know, no one has gone so far as to petition the 
government to dissolve it, and for obvious’ rea- 
sons. ‘This fact alone shows how different is the 
problem presented by the great capitalistic com- 
binations and by labor organizations. The rem- 
edy that is applied as a matter of course to the 
one is not even thought of in connection with the 
other. : 

Finally, there is good ground for urging that 
the present law operates unfairly. The fact that 
it has not yet been invoked against a single em- 
ployers’ association, though frequently applied to 
labor organizations, is indirect evidence of this. 
Without any special machinery or publicity em- 
ployers may readily come together, with business 
management concentrated as it now is, to agree 
on common policies with reference to employes. 
The political activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, revealed through the re- 
cent congressional inquiry, shows how far such 
associations may sometimes go without arous- 
ing suspicion of their purposes or methods. 
Thus effective combinations in restraint of trade 
may be maintained on the employers’ side with- 
out attracting attention or giving rise to evidence 
that might later be utilized in legal actions. 

The same is not true of wage-earners. Com- 
bined action for them means coming together in 
public meetings, publishing information in labor 
papers that may be widely read; in short, adver- 
tising as widely as possible what they propose to 
do and the means they propose to use in doing it. 
It is easy to prove the existence of the combina- 
tion, if it amounts to anything. The consequence 
is that an anti-combination law may be enforced 
with little effort against wage-earners, scarcely at 
all against their employers. Feeling the injustice 
of this situation and their helplessness, the more 
hot-headed and ill-balanced among wage-earners 
are only too apt to turn to secret and lawless 
methods that are socially much more deplorable 
than any number of strikes and boycotts con- 
ducted openly and with proper regard for the pub- 
lie peace. 

In this situation, not prohibition of combina- 
tions in connection with trade disputes, but reg- 
ulation applied impartially to both sides by com- 
petent administrative officers would seem to be 
what is needed. If this should prove a first step 
toward the substitution of regulation for indis- 
eriminate prohibition for combinations of all 
sorts, so much the better. 
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WHERE IGNORANCE IS DEATH | 
Alice Mavor Edwards 


E was not the kind of a man to 
figure in romance; only a plain 
middle-aged machinist who had done 
his day’s work since he could remember 
with hearty thankfulness that there was 
work,to do. Plenty to eat of a sort, 
school books for the kiddie, and the rent 
paid every month. He and the woman 
had managed that. 

One day he began to cough. The 
atmosphere was heavy in the shop. 
With close moist air, fatigue, and the 
shock of draught upon unprotected 
shoulders—yes, one easily caught cold 
and having once caught it, too easily 
kept it. So he coughed, all winter, all 
spring, and—it had never hung on quite 
so long before—all summer and all 
winter again. 

Then he noticed he was not working 
with his old vigor. Coughing tired him. 
It was becoming too much trouble to 
eat after a day’s work. He would come 
home at night, fling himself upon the 
_-¢couch and fall into a numbing sort of 
slumber, only to be wakened by the 
cough which shook him more harshly at 
each paroxysm. Still, a man does not go 
to a doctor when a call means two days’ 
wages, or a lay off from the chief busi- 
ness of life. Instead, he coughs on. 
For four years John Jones coughed on, 
lost flesh, and worked without ambition 
and with ever-increasing weariness. 
Then the drop came. 

The physician looked at him sharply. 
He was panting and trembling with the 
fatigue of a few stairs’ climb. The 
physician knew what the short breath, 
the feverish lips, the abnormally bright 
eye and that incessant cough meant. He 
was not a brute. He was only a busy 
and harassed man whose hours for eat- 
ing and sleeping had been reduced to 
improper fractions by the demands of 
just this sort of thing. There was the 
formal examination, of course, the 
weary man’s bewilderment growing with 
each new test, then— 

“Consumption, man !” 

The doctor did not hestitate to use 
the old-fashioned term for the disease 
‘now known under a more euphonious 
title. 

“Quit work at once. Go down to 
‘ Arizona and live in the open air—your 
only chance. People get well there.” 

And he bowed the stricken man out 
of the door with a throb of pity for the 
‘twitching lips and anguished eyes. 

John Jones was not the kind of a 


man who thinks or acts quickly. It had 
become easier to do things slowly in 
the past few years. And he was tired 
now—very tired. He found it hard to 
board the car at the corner. He scarce- 
ly noticed when the conductor called 
his street and roughly urged him to 
hurry as he hesitated with a foot on the 
running board. 

Consumption! That was what the 
doctor had said of Brown who had 
worked next to him for years, and who 
died there in the shop of sudden hem- 
orrhage one day only a few months 
since. 

Quit work! Why, he’d worked every 
day, always—Sundays too, most of the 
time—a full, clean day’s work. A man 
might be tired; he might cough; but he 
must work and work hard when there 
were Mary and the growing kid. Quit 
work! Who paid the bills when a man 
quit work? 

Arizona—where was that? He had 
heard of it remotely as he had heard of 
Patagonia or Siberia or the Klondike. 
He must go, of course, if the doctor 
said, for the doctor knew. People got 
well there, and he must get well. The 
fight was hard enough when a man was 
strong. How did one get to Arizona? 
How— ’ 

He ran across Casey here. Casey be- 
longed to the bunch that met sometimes 
for a glass and a smoke and a social 
game together at “Mike’s’—only once 
in a while, though. Casey was fat and 
red of face and had all the insolence of 
health. 

“Hard luck, old man!” His hearty 
slap upon the thin shoulders made his 
companion wince, but Casey did not see 
that. “Got to.go, have you? We'll see 
if the bunch can help a little. Don’t get 
fussy.” And terrified at the sight of 
any sort of human emotion, and even 
more embarrassed at a display of hu- 
man gratitude, Casey was off. 

The “bunch” had helped; the boss 
and the boys at the shop had helped. 
They had been glad to give but they 
had not much to spare; and it was no 
small source of pride to them when they 
had collected just exactly seventy-five 
dollars. 

Mary could sew enough afterwards, 
she said; he was not to worry. 

And now he was in the day coach for 
his four day trip, his lunch in a big 
basket beside him. One could not af- 
ford a sleeper when tickets cost so 
much. 

Who would believe that it would cost 
so much! He had not known before 


easy to be careful. 


how desperately weary he was. It was 
hard to breathe with the motion of the 
train which shook the piteously thin | 
shoulders. The coal dust made one | 
cough more raspingly too. To eat was | 
an effort—why eat, when a man was | 
so tired? : 

Hunched into a corner of the seat he 
sat, a pitiful, broken-chested, shivering — 
creature, hot fever touching his cheeks | 
with livid color. He had tried to eat | 
one of the sausage sandwiches which 
Mary had so carefully packed in with | 
the cheese and doughnuts. A few soil- | 
ed handkerchiefs and cloths lay about — 
on the floor and in the rough plush seat, 
laden with death-dealing mucus for the 
next occupant. John Jones was not an | 
uncleanly man. But when one coughed 
so hard and so long, it was not always 
The porter would 
not bother. John learned that when he 
called to him one morning, dizzy with 
that dreadful nausea from the car mo- 
tion. “The company didn’t have any- 
thing to do with ‘lungers’; there ought to 
be a law to prevent their riding at all.” 

If only he dared ask for a drink now. 
But perhaps he could reach the cup him- 
self there under the water cooler. It 
was hard to move, harder still to stag- 
ger up the lurching aisle. But the water 
which he drank in gulps of thirsty grati- 
tude from the common cup was most 
refreshing. Of germs he had not heard. 
Of infection he did not dream. The 
doctor had not said. 

He pulled himself back to the seat and 
settled down again into his corner, shak- 
ing and spent with the effort: 

It was there that I found him as I 
was passing through from the Pullman. 
There was little to do, but he seemed 
grateful that anyone should have the in- 
clination to chat with him. It was lone- 
some, he said, and he was tired. He 
talked of Mary and the kiddie and of 
some of the things he hoped to do for 
them when he was well—in Arizona. 
He would get some light job right away, 
then Mary need not work so hard. He 
would be'rested after he got off the 
train. People always got well there. 

His hungry look as we passed the de- 
pot lunch house at a little way station 
sent me out to get a cup of coffee for 
him. I came back to find a hushed 
compartment, a Negro porter gray with 
superstitious terror plucking at a shriv- 
eled inert heap where John Jones had 
lately sat. . 

And at home Mary was sitting half- 
heartedly picking at a bit of unfinished 
sewing, waiting to hear of a safe arrival. 
Loneliness had grown less endurable 
with every hour. Anxiety had made the 
days a dragging suspense, the nights a 
prolonged terror. It had been hard to 
let him go. But the doctor had said— 

What was it the doctor had said? 

The doctor had said just enough to 
send a man with the sentence of im- 
mediate death. upon him a torturing 
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journey two thousand miles away from 
such friends and comforts as he pos- 
‘sessed. He had gone with no knowledge 
‘of the disease he was combating, no re- 
sources for caring for himself in a 
strange country, no thought of the pre- 


TIS CHRISTMAS UNTIL TWELFTH 
NIGHT 


To THE Epitor: Why mail our 
Christmas gifts early, substituting one 
rush to get everything delivered before 
Christmas Day for the old one of shop- 
ping -late? Our old English tradition 
gives us a Christmas festival lasting 
until Twelfth Night. Our social set- 
tlements hold to this custom and con- 
tinue Christmas parties until January 6. 
Why may not each one of us have our 
Christmas last as long and not mix the 
preparation for the holiday with the 
receipt of gifts? 

_ As I have tried this year to follow 
both the dictum “shop early” and the 
one “mail your gifts early,” I can testi- 
fy that one is comfortable for every- 
body concerned, and the other uncom- 
fortable both for giver and receiver. 
_ “Shop early, let your gifts be spread 
from Christmas until Twelfth Night” 
would be my revision of your receipt. 
ZitpHA D. SmIrTH. 
Boston. 


GOOD AND BAD LABOR UNIONS 


To THE Epitor: “Whatever the atti- 
tude of the operators toward labor or- 
ganization and collective bargaining as 
general propositions, they declare that 
their present antagonism is only against 
the particular union with which they are 
now struggling.” i 

This sentence from Graham Romeyn 
Taylor’s splendid account of the strike 
in the Michigan copper country in THE 
Survey for November 1, suggests cer- 
tain reflections on the morality and rea- 
sonableness of such a position. 

In general, the right of association is 
a natural right, for it is among those 
needs that are indispensable to human 
welfare. Unless the individual be al- 
lowed the opportunity to join his forces 
with those of his fellows, he cannot 
command adequate and reasonable con- 
ditions of life and development. As 


Pope Leo XIII pointed out, the needs © 


and impulses which lie at the basis of 
the right of association are essentially 
the same as those that impel men to 
establish civil societies or states. 

Like all other rights, this one is lim- 
ited by the rights of the neighbor, and 
should be exercised in such a way as 
not to interfere with the latter. When 
any association violates this rule, the in- 
jured persons are justified in opposing 
and obstructing it by all legitimate 


cautions necessary to public safety. 

Three sufferers from the effects of 
John Jones’ wretched and ill-advised 
journey—John, Mary, the public. But 
how are John and Mary and the public 
to know better? 


means. Is this condition verified when 
employers refuse to recognize a labor 
union? 

Generally speaking, we may say that 
it is not. No general reason can be al- 
leged which will justify such an attitude 
on the part of an employer. 

In the first place, the prevailing fact 
is that without organization wage-earn- 
ers cannot obtain anything like fair con- 
ditions of employment. Ingthe second 
place, the unreasonable and unjust 
actions of many labor unions are not a 
necessary part of these institutions. 
They are incidental. On the whole, 
they have not been more frequent or 
more injurious than the incidental vio- 
lations of rights by associations repre- 
senting other industrial classes. 

In the third place, the fact that labor 
unions sometimes reduce the employer’s 
profits by compelling him to pay higher 
wages or establish other improved con- 
ditions of employment, is not necessar- 
ily a violation of the employer’s rights. 
As long as these better conditions do not 
exceed that to which labor is morally en- 
titled, they are obviously a legitimate 
aim of organized action. As a general 
rule, the advantages which labor unions 
have been able to secure for their mem- 
bers do not go beyond, or have ::ot yet 
gone beyond, this fair and reasonable 
limit. 

All the general facts and presump- 
tions of the situation are, therefore, 
against the theory that the employer is 
justified in refusing to treat with a labor 
union. 

In certain particular cases the em- 
ployer may plausibly argue that it is 
reasonable for him to adopt this course; 
for example, when he is giving his eni- 
ployes all that they can properly claim. 
Nevertheless, such a situation is pre- 
carious, and in most cases should be 
only temporary. Few men are capable 
of determining just conditions for other 
men when they themselves are interested 
parties and a group of men should not 
often be compelled to abstain from a 
form of association that is ordinarily 
normal and reasonable. 

When, however, there is something in 
a union’s constitution or in its avowed 
policy which involves genuine and im- 
mediate injury to the employer. the lat- 
ter is certainly within his rights in re- 
fusing to deal with such an organization. 
Do unions of this kind exist in the 
United States? 

The I. W. W. undoubtedly comes with- 


in this category. No employer can rea- 
sonably be asked to recognize an asso- 
ciation which deliberately purposes to 
reduce at will the quality and quantity 
of work performed by its members, to 
injure and destroy machinery, and to 
harass and inflict loss upon the employer 
in every possible and expedient way. A 
refusal to have anything to do with such 
a labor union is merely an elementary 
measure of legitimate self-defense. 

Is it reasonable for an employer to 
adopt the same attitude toward Social- 
ist unions which reject the policies of 
the Industrial Workers of the World? 

Let us leave out of consideration here 
any opposition that he may féel toward 
Socialism on wide social, ethical, or re- 
ligious grounds, and confine ourselves to 
the question of his own legitimate inter- 
ests and rights. It might be argued that 
the employer cannot be expected to en- 
courage an organization which is deter- 
mined to put him out of business ulti- 
mately, through the “socialization” of all 
the instruments of production. Since 
this is a pretty remote contingency, it 
can scarcely be of present vital import- 
ance to the employer personally. 

On the other hand, members of So- 
cialist unions regard the employer as 
the other party to a “class war’ which 
can terminate only with his elimination. 
They look upon the wage relation as a 
temporary and unnatural condition, and 
are therefore unwilling to enter into 
long trade agreements. They reject vio- 
lence and contract-breaking only as in- 
expedient, and therefore are less dis- 
posed than the “pure and simple trade 
unionist” to observe contracts with the 
employer in letter and spirit. ; 

In view of these and other serious in- 
conveniences which a Socialist union is 
likely to’ cause an employer, the latter 
can make out a very good case for re- 
fusing recognition. 

Coming to the specific case of the cop- 
per mine operators, I would say that if 
the Western Federation of Miners were 
to adopt the same methods and exem- 
plify the same spirit in Michigan which 
signalized their .early history in Colo- 
rado, the mine operators would be abund- 
antly justified in using all legitimate 
means to keep them out. In that hypo- 
thesis, the Western Federation stands 
upon about the same ground as the I. 
W. W.. If, however, it has discarded 
these discredited methods and policies, 
and intends to be merely “class consci- 
ous” in the ordinary Socialist sense, the 
matter is not so clear. 

Joun A. Ryan. 


[St. Paul’s Seminary.] 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DRESSING THE PART 


To THE Eprtror: Volunteers do such 
yeoman service in social work nowa- 
days that it seems petty to criticize so 
small a thing as their dress. How- 
ever, it is obvious to anyone who 
works with them that the lack of judg- 
ment shown by many of them is pro- 
ductive of bad results. 

One could not but be struck by the 
thoughtlessness of a girl who was 


teaching at one of the down-town set- 
tlements last week. Whatever good 
may have resulted from the hour she 
spent with the Italian children could 
hardly outweigh the unfortunate im- 
pression left by her arrival, swathed in 
gorgeous furs, in a motor, with chauf- 
feur and footman. To the children 
who saw her she was a radiant being 
from a distant sphere—if they were 
very young. If they were not very 
youne—and on the East Side one is 
not very young, very long—she was 
Lady Bountiful, superior and patroniz- 
ing, the object of envy, and the cause 
of class antagonism. 

The tragedy of it was that the young 
girl was quite unconscious. She was 
thoughtless, her clothes and her car 
were, to her, every-day affairs. How 
easy for the woman who found her 
club work for her, to have suggested 
a simple gown, and street car instead 
of the limousine, and what a difference 
in the success of the work. 


Frances C. L. Rossins. 
New York. 


KULEMANN’S TRADE UNIONS 


To THE Eprtor: Some of your read- 
ers ought to know the work of a Ger- 
man student of labor combinations, Dr. 
Kulemann. He is the author of the 
most comprehensive review of German 
trades unions, and has now written three 
volumes covering the entire industrial 
world. The work is in German and 
will probably never be translated, but it 
is a mine of information that, as far as 
the writer of this knows, can be found 
nowhere else. Where I have been able 
to test it I have found it exact, im- 
partial and sympathetic. 

The author passes in review the labor 
organizations of England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxemburg, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Russia, Fin- 
land, Servia, Bulgaria, Romania, the 
United States, Canada, Argentine, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand’ and Japan, and 
then takes a brief glance at internation- 
al organizations. The review is based 
upon official documents, and reveals an 
untiring energy and wonderful insight 
into national organization. The book is 
cool and objective in its treatment, but 
the sympathies of the writer are with 
the democratic and human side of ques- 
tions in dispute. 

The work is encyclopedic im its scope, 
and should be on the shelves of every 
social reference library, and in the of- 
fice of all papers treating of such sub- 
jects. I commend it to all students of 
serious international relations. It con- 
tains the most suggestive gathering of 
material to be found anywhere. It is 
published in three volumes under the 
title Die Berufsvereine, Geschichtliche 
Entwickelung der’ Berufsorganisationen 
der Arbeitnehmer und Arbeitgeber aller 
Lander, by W. Kulemann, Lands- 
gerichtsrat. The first three volumes 
that preceded this deal only with Ger- 


many. The publisher is Leonhard 
Simion: Berlin, 1913. 
Tomas C. Hatt. 
New York. 


TEACHING SEX HYGIENE 


To tHE Epitor: We read in THE 
Survey and in other publications a 
great deal about what would be the ef- 
fect of teaching young people the main 
facts of sex physiology and of impress- 
ing on their minds the importance of 
living hygienically in sex matters as 
well as in matters of digestion, muscular 
activity, respiration, etc. It does not 
seem to occur to many controversial- 
ists that a little experience is worth a 
great deal of guessing. 

Now, I happen to be working in a 
school in which, for nearly five years 
past, the boys and girls have had les- 
sons in the subject under discussion. 
We have taken considerable pains to 
learn the results of our work. No one 
can measure the full effect of any in- 
struction, yet the evidence we get by 
honestly seeking the truth in the mat- 
ter is so overwhelmingly favorable that 
everyone, so far as I can learn, who 
knows the facts is convinced. 

First, let me outline the method. Our 
boys and girls are mostly between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age. The sex 
lessons ar® given at the end of five 
months’ work in human physiology and 
hygiene, and are thus intimately related 
to the other class work. We make as 
little fuss over them as possible, and 
are trying to get the pupils to take it as 
a matter of course that they should 
study the facts of sex as well as those 
of digestion. 

The boys and girls meet in separate 
divisions. We have settled on four or 
five as the number of lessons suitably 
proportioned to the half year in physi- 
ology and hygiene. We _ present the 
main facts of anatomy and physiology 
in as clear a manner as we are able, 
using diagrams freely. Yet great pains 
is taken to choose such forms of ¢€x- 
pression as to offend no one. The 
ravages of venereal diseases are dis- 
cussed, as are those of tuberculosis on 
other days. The proper care of the 
person and the avoidance of self-abuse 
is taught. 

The climax of the work, most difficult 
to perfect yet clearly recognized as most 
important, is the inculcation of moral 
ideals. We try to lead the pupils to 
adopt for themselves, with a firm reso- 
lution grounded on the facts we pre- 
sent, an ideal of a youth of perfect 
chastity, in thought and deed, leading 
up to a marriage relation strictly mon- 
ogamous, whose fruit will enrich the 
state—a high eugenic ideal. 

The lessons are directed by teachers 
of long experience who have given 
much study to the subject—not by ven- 
ereal specialists, though one teacher is 
a physician of unusual training. Many 
hundred boys and girls have taken these 
lessons. 

The parents in overwhelming number 
favor the work. About 3 or 4 per cent 
ask to have their children excused. 
(We comply without hesitation). The 
remainder acquiesce or in many cases 
warmly commend the project. The chil- 
dren with scarcely any exception catch 
the clean spirit in which the lessons 
are given. They, listen eagerly, ask 
pertinent questions and show no tend- 
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ency to distort lewdly any of the teach 
ings. . 

Many unsolicited letters are receive 
from parents testifying to the good ef. 
fects of the lessons. The only ones who 
have made derogatory criticisms are 
those whose children did not attend the 
lessons. No pupil has been known to ex- 
press regret for having had the instru 
tion. Many have volunteered expre 
sions of gratitude. When given an op 
portunity to state their opinions in un 
signed letters, they were without 7 
ception favorable. 

The moral tone of the school has im- 
proved. One mother who has the con- 
fidence of her son called it a “revolu- 
tion.” Instead of stimulating conver- 
sation on sex matters the lessons have 
had the opposite effect, as might be ex 
pected when all questions are fully ans 
swered_and curiosity is allayed. Wh 
oné sophisticated boy was asked whether 
the instruction had any effect on the 
nasty stories sometimes told, he replied 
“Tt has shut ’em all up.” 

How could the boys find any tang of 
humor in what the teacher discusses 
with scientific simplicity ? 

We think we notice a more frank aid 
cordial relation betwen teacher and pupil 
as a result of these lessons, which the 
pupils clearly see are for their good. 
The teachers who have seen most of this 
work and are deepest in the confidences 
of their pupils are most heartily in its 
favor. Several of them have been con- 
verted from an opposing stand. I know 
of no one familiar with the results hid 
thinks the work harmful. 

It must not be supposed that ‘out 
school is a_ paradise, and we cannoi 
guarantee that there will never be among 
our pupils any sexual delinquents. Year: 
will be needed to show the far-reaching 
effects of our teachings. But so far as 
the evidence goes, nothing but good ha: 
resulted from our attempt to lift th 
boys and girls to a higher sex plane 
Another school in our city has giver 
about the same work for two years, with 
almost identical. results. 


Oak Park, Ill. 


PEDAGOG. 


SACREDNESS OF SEX HYGIENE 


To rae Epiror: May I ask space it 
your_columns for a few words in regar¢ 
to the much vexed question of sex hy 
giene? 

As far as I have read, Dr. Cabot i 
the only one who makes a stand for th 
sacredness of the subject. The cr 
seems to be: This evil is upon us; 1 
flourisheth like the bay tree; religiot 
and the churches have done nothing fo 
us; what shall we do? 

It is sadly, true that the churches an 
religions of today cannot refute thi 


charge. But I think it has not beet 
true in the past. 
When we remember the numberles 


millions of mothers of every race an 
belief, who have consecrated their live 
entirely to their husbands and childrer 
can we feel that they have lived in vair 
even though we admit that many of th 
fathers may have been sinful? Shall w 
not say with Dickens: “It must b 
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written somewhere that the virtues of 
mothers are occasionally visited upon 
the children as well of the sins of 
fathers.” 

_ When we go out into the world today, 
the first thing we have to learn is that 
nothing is sacred any longer. The 
things we regarded with awe, reverence 
and respect are mere baubles to be cast 
aside at our pleasure. Why tell the 
truth? Why respect another man’s pos- 
sessions when really they ought to be- 
long to us? And was not that very re- 
lation of the sexes, which we have re- 
vered as sacred, meant solely for our 
pleasure? : 

It is appalling to realize how quickly 
we adjust ourselves to these new ideas. 
Is not the cause that lies at the root of 
our present evil, the fact that religion 
has stayed behind in the Middle Ages, 
and is not at hand to save us at this 
crucial moment? 

_ Hygiene—physical, mental and psy- 
chical—can and should be taught in the 
schools. ‘But so far the schools have 
wisely avoided trying to teach sacred 
subjects. 

After all, when we appear armed and 
equipped with all the knowledge the 
‘wisest of us possesses on the subject 
under discussion, do we not meet ques- 
tions like that of Sonny Jones, “Why 
does a hen have feathers and a dog 
have hair?” Why is Aunt Susan’s 
baby a boy when ours is a girl? Who 
made the first man? Who made God? 

Wait, we say, until the children are a 
little older and will no longer ask fool- 
ish questions. 

And so we wait. But there is some- 
thing in a human being—intelligence, 
mind, will-power, soul—call it what you 
will—that is infinitely more important 
to the individual than his physical body, 
however hygienic and prophylactic that 
may be. 

What are these qualities? Whence 
did they come? Neither Darwin nor 
Alfred Russell Wallace has yet answer- 
ed these questions to everyone’s satis- 
faction. i 

Shall we .not begin by calling the 
churches to our aid, and asking them 
to study how best to avoid ruthlessly 
killing the idea of the sacredness of the 
relation of the sexes, where it exists, 
and how best to implant it and foster it 
where it does not exist? For when an 
individual is once possessed of the be- 
lief that such relation is sacred, all the 
rest can safely be added unto it. 


_ Boston. H.C. 


’ THE DAUGHTERS OF SHAME 
_ To THE Epiror: I wish to express my 
complete ‘accord with the protest of H. 
H. Knox against the verses entitled 
‘The Cry to Christ of the Daughters of 
Shame which appeared in a recent is- 
sue of Tue Survey. He spoke for 
many others when he called the verses 
“offensive” and condemned their pub- 
lication. 
The readers of THE Survey look to 
it for the presentation of clear and help- 
ul points of view and the avoidance of 
e abnormal. 
Eten L. Ernst. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


‘ 


[In her verses, The Cry to Christ of 
the Daughters of Shame, in Tue Sur- 
vey of November 1, Carrie Weaver 
Smith made these daughters of men and 
women who “daily make atonement” 
call to Him who was “crucified once 
for the sins of the world”: 

“O happy Christ, who died for love, 

Judge us, who die for lust. 

For ‘Lhou wast man, who now art God. 

Thou knowest. Thou art just.” 

In a communication to THE SuRvEY 
printed November 29, H. H. Knox pro- 
tested against the taste of the verses. 
He. judged that “all harlots are not mar- 
tyrs nor can we assert that a majority 
of them are victims of anything but 
their own frailty.’ An earlier account 
will be found in John 8, 3-11.—Ed.] 


THE MINIMUM WAGE 
To tHe Epiror: Joseph Lee’s dis- 


‘cussion of the question of a minimum 


wage for workers, in the issue of No- 
vember 8, interested me much. With 
some of his conclusions I find myself 
in accord. With others neither experi- 
ence nor reason, much less outlook, will 
let me agree. 

I think Mr. Lee on the whole takes 
too pessimistic a view of the situation. 
I am wondering if he ever has been a 
worker on the bottom 
dustrial ladder and has known what a 
hard, dismal, discouraging struggle it is 
to ascend even a few rungs. 

Down there it is that the burden of 
the world’s injustice presses most heavi- 
ly. As workers rise in the scale they 
are increasingly able to exact a more 
just return for their efforts. Conse- 
quently, it is those farthest down who 
are most in need of the great helping 
hand of government, which we propose 
to extend to them in the shape of a 
minimum wage. And in helping those 
who most need it, we are going to do 
most to benefit the entire body politic— 
in other words, ourselves. 

The minimum wage, to my mind, is 
the next logical step to the fixing of the 
hours of labor. That, practically all of 
us now admit, is a good measure. But 
to say to the employer of labor, “So 
many hours may you work your men and 
women,” ’ and not at the same time in- 
struct him as to a minimum rate for 
each of the maximum allowable hours, 
is simply to transfer oppression’s point 
of attack. 

But if we fix both terms of the equa- 
tion, we must grant to the employer the 
right to require the equivalent of the 
product in value of work performed. 
More and more the merit system is com- 
ing into vogue throughout the industrial 
and mercantile order. More and more 
are workers being paid on the basis of 
what they produce—not for hours spent 
on the premises. And this is meet, for 


“by your works shall ye be justified or- 


condemned.” , 

So the net result of establishing the 
minimum wage, it seems inevitable, will 
be the unemployment of those who can- 
not, in quantity and quality of work 
done, measure up to the minimum stand- 
ard. 

This will force the next step—the 
establishment of governmental employ- 


round of the in- 


ment bureaus and, in conjunction with 
these, training schools to deal with the 
problem not only of the unemployed but 
of the unemployable. 

Still another step, that to me also 
seems logical and inevitable, is govern- 
mental regulation of profits and prices. 
This will be a gigantic task, I know. 
But sooner or later we must come to it, 
even as we have been forced to regulate 
interstate commerce and privately-own- 
ed public utilities. We must come to this, 
not only in order to complete our job 
of insuring to the humblest worker an 
equitable return for his labor, but in 
order to protect the employer himself 
and the great consuming public. 

Beyond these are other steps, but they 
are problems of the distant future which 
it is not profitable to speculate on at 
this time, 

Harry FRANKLIN Porter. 

Chicago. 


FROM A RUSSIAN PENOLOGIST 


To THE Epiror: The last issue [No- 
vember 1, 1913] of your paper brought 
to its Russian readers the sad notice of 
the death of Isabel C. Barrows. As one 
of the Russians who had occasion to 
make acquaintance with her during the 
International Prison Congress in Wash- 
ington, 1910, and who greatly appreciat- 
ed her deep interest in the Russian peo- 
ple and liberty, I beg you, dear sir, to 
express to the family of the late Mrs. 
Barrows the feeling of my sorrow at 
the loss of so eminent and esteemed a 
woman. I have written the obituary of 
Mrs. Barrows in the Russian newspa- 
per Law and I should like this expres- 
sion of the sympathy of the Russian pub- 
lic to reach her family. 


[Prof.] P. Lusrtnsxy. 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 


REFORM AND POLITICAL SENSE 


To THE Eprror: To get very far these 
days in either social or political reform 
practical methods are necessary. The 
reformer must enter politics and he 
should go in to win. But he must bring 
to his political campaign the same effi- 
ciency and the same common sense _ he 
would use in the ordinary business of 
life. And because the public conscience 
has been raised in recent years, corrupt 
methods are not necessary. 

The failure of reform because lead- 
ers or a candidate lack political sense is 
a calamity. The mere defeat of a can- 
didate is nothing in comparison to the 
blow given to the principles of reform. 

The recent mayoralty election in 
Pittsburgh is a lesson for both reformer 
and machine politician. Stephen G. 
Porter, endorsed by a majority of Pitts- 
burgh’s independents, was defeated by 
Joseph G. Armstrong, the candidate of 
the Penrose state machine and of the 
local traction interests. 

Mr. Porter failed because, in addition 
to the independents, he accepted the 
support of the present city administra- 
tion, which has not met fully the re- 
quirements of the people. By accepting 
its support, he was unable to take the 
strong position on questions of public 
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morality and of efficiency in city ad- 
ministration that Pittsburgh demands 
today. Of course, he made such pledges 
privately to the independent leaders, but 
he failed to make his position clear to 
the people. This timidity and weakness 
brought about his defeat. 

Mr. Armstrong, although the ma- 
chine’s candidate, pledged himself to 
every reform that the independents 
themselves by years of work had made 
live issues, and he was elected in spite 
of the fact that his public record has 
not been in line with his campaign 
promises. It is true that he had the 
support of the state machine, the local 
public service interests and five promi- 
nent newspapers controlled by political 
or business associations. But even these 
powerful interests could not have de- 
feated an independent candidate in 
whom the people of Pittsburgh have 
real confidence. Mr. Porter’s public 
record has been excellent, yet his alli- 
ance with the present city administra- 
tion and his failure to take hold vigor- 
ously of those issues that Pittsburgh 
understood were vital brought about his 
defeat. 

While this election was a blow to the 
independents politically, if the mayor- 
elect carries out one-half his campaign 
promises it will still be a victory for 
reform principles. 


Pittsburgh. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS 


To THE Epitor: In the cases cited by 
Mrs. Evans on page 440, minimum 
wage boards seem to have acted sim- 
ply to prevent the evils of imperfect 
competition, 7. e., to get for the work- 
ers the fair market price for their work. 
They seem to have adopted no general 
minimum and to have, as Mrs. Evans 
says, ignored the idea of a living wage. 

Such action in itself I should regard 
as beneficial. The danger is in what the 
principle of the minimum wage will do 
when it is more fully applied, and espe- 
cially when need rather ‘than earning 
power becomes the standard. 

JosrpH Lex. 

Boston. 


$5 FOR AN ALCOHOL POSTER 


To tHE Epitror: The poster cam- 
paign against alcohol needs help. It is 
not financial help that is needed, for the 
posters pay their own’ way, nor is it 
co- operation in making the campaign 
“go,” for it never stops. 

It needs help in writing the posters. 
To put a scientific or philanthropic 
truth accurately into one snappy sen- 
tence is the hardest thing in the world. 

For example, the committee has 
voted for a recreation poster. Do you 
realize what this means? It means a 
whole treatise on the value and man- 
agement of recreation and its relation 
to the saloon, condensed into one spicy 
nutshell of a line. 

Here are two posters, two attempts. 
The writer offers five dollars if 
any reader of THe Survey will make 
them better—make either of them go, 
like the snap of a finger into the brain 
of the man in the street: 


WANTED 


RATIONAL RECREATION CENTERS IN 
PLACE OF THE SALOON 


MEN MUST MEET TOGETHER 
AND HAVE A GOOD TIME 


This instinct, wisely directed, could improve 
the race. We, the People, Allow the Liquor 
Dealer to Yoke this Instinct to Alcohol and 
Exploit it for Gain. 

Is this Good Management of Everybody’s 
Need, Recreation? 


NOTHING TO DO 
AT THE SALOON 


BUT DRINK! 
Needed: RATIONAL RECREATION 
CENTERS 
THINGS TO DO—NOT THINGS TO 
DRINK 


Well, there are the ideas—bad man- 
agement of the social instinct, too much 
alcohol, too little recreation. 

Can you do it? 

(Mrs.) ExizapetH TILTon. 
{[Chairman, Alcohol Education 
Committee. | 
Cambridge, Mass. 


REDEMPTION OF THE DELINQUENT 


To tHE Epiror: The indeterminate 
sentence, parole law, and after-care 
touch, are the fruitage of an improved 
understanding of the fundamental truths 
of the science of government. This may 
be expressed in a sentence which em- 
bodies the creed of modern penology: 

“The protection of society, and the re- 
formation of the prisoner, is the aim 
and -end of prison discipline.” 

This fitly describes the goal of public 
correction; but it does not satisfy the 
demands of the charity which loves 
neighbor as self, and seeks to serve and 
sacrifice upon the private altar of per- 
sonal usefulness. 

With the churches inquiring about the 
new gospel of a social conscience and 
social justice, and the great mass of 
society exhibiting a friendly spirit to- 
ward anything which points the way to 
intelligent helpfulness, we ought to be 
entering a new land of promise for the 
redemption of the delinquent. 

Many who are conscious of their own 
offending, and are sorry for it, will not 
voluntarily climb the steps which lead 
to a church altar to.make confession, 
or go down the steps which lead into a 
court room to plead guilty, yet may be 
reached by the healing touch of per- 
sonal friendship. 

Possibly the finest opportunity of all 
is open for the discovery of a plan for 
intelligent co-operation in rescue work 
among wrong-doers, before their con- 
demnation as delinquents under the 
processes of the courts. With plenty of 
material at hand and plenty of work- 
men, the need of the hour is the location 
of workshops where plans may be made 
to bring together in the most confiden- 
tial way the man in need of a friend, 
and the man willing to be that friend. 

Possibly a fit name for universal 
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adoption by churches and philanthropic 
societies would be the Bureau a 
Friendly Aid. fe | 
-A postal card addressed to any bu-! 
reau by a soul in need should bring to 
that soul the service of a friend who, 
while performing his mission in pri-/ 
vate, would be backed by his bureau. 
Many will say we already have such 
a plan in operation in our church ofr) 
society. Very well, it will not disturb) 
such work to standardize it and increase* 
its efficiency through simple plans for 
co-operation which, while preserving | 
all needed privacy, will also protect the 
doers from imposition. | 
Correction in its right interpretation 
is modified charity; and if we need a’ 
new inscription upon our banners of 
progress in the redemption of the de~ 
linquent, we may find it in complete fit-" 
ness in the words, Unity in Charity. 
C. E, FAULKNER. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TRADES TAUGHT IN NEW YORK 


A directory of the trades and occupa- : 
tions taught at the day and evening 
schools. of New York has just been is- 
sued by the committee for vocational ” 
scholarships of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement. It is intended primarily as a 
guide to the teacher and settlement | 
worker who is obliged to advise boys | 
and girls about to leave school as to. 
their future occupations, ' 


ECONOMIC PRIZE ESSAYS 

The Hart, Schaffner & Marx eco- 
nomic prizes for 1913 have been award- | 
ed by the committee, of which Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin is the chairman, to | 
the following: 

Class A. First prize $1,000, Arthur | 
E. Suffern, Columbia University, paper | 
on Conciliation and Arbitration in the | 
Coal Industry, second prize $500, G. P. 
Watkins, Cornell, Welfare as an Eco- 
nomic Quantity ; honorable mention, W. 
. A. Donald, McMaster University, , 
The Canadian Iron and Steel Industry. , 

Class B. First prize $300, Jenss | 
Waldo Myers, Cornell, Unemployment; 
second prize $200, Fred W. Eckert, 
Northwestern University, Government 
Regulation of Public Utility Securities. | 


COLLEGE SOCIALISTS | 
At the annual meeting of Intercolle- 
giate Socialist Society in New York, the 
organizing secretary, Harry W. Laidler, 
reported fifteen new chapters organized 
the past year. This brings the total up 
to 14 graduate and 60 undergraduate 
chapters; the latter having about 1,000. 
members. Yale is said to have the Tar 
gest and most active chapter. The so- 
ciety reaffirmed its policy of being a 
society for the study of Socialism, n 
a political propagandist body. It has” 
begun publication of a quarterly, the 
Intercollegiate Socialist. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


With Special Reference to American Conditions 


By I. M. RUBINOW, chief Statistician, Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation; Lecturer on 


Social Insurance, New York School of Philanthropy; 


of Labor, $3.00 net. By mail, $3.20. 


Among the topics here treated exhaustively and authoritatively 
for the first time in English are:— 


Industrial Accidents; Employers’ 
i ial Aspects o 


Insurance; Economic an ndustrial 
Age Insurance and Pensions; 


Against Unemployment, Ltc. 
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Liability ; Compensation 


Pensions 


Laws; 
Disease; Sick 
and Orph: 


rphans; 


for Widows 


Accident 
Insurance; Old 
Insurance 


Former Statistical Expert, U. S. Bureau 


4 West 33d St. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced social worker 
as resident assistant at the Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild. Friend preferred. 


YOUNG COUPLE, MAN FOR HEAD- 
WORKER OF SETTLEMENT WIFE 
ASOEASSISTAN DS WRITE. SOCIAL 
SERVICE CORPORATION, GARRETT 
BUILDING, BALTIMORE, SPECIFY- 
ING SALARY SATISFACTORY. 


SITUATIONS wANTED 


TWO WOMEN, experienced in Settle- 
ment and Social Service work, are free 
to accept positions in work of same char- 
acter in New York or vicinity. Unexcep- 
tionable reference. Address 1197 THE Sur- 
VEY. 


WANTED—Executive opening in child- 
welfare or girls’ club work by college 
woman—young, successful, experienced. 
Address 1198 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG lady desires position in clerical 
work. Four years’ experience. Address 
173 West 228th St., New York City. 


A GRADUATE of Boston, School for 
Social Workers, 1913, with six months’ 
experience as church social service secre- 
tary would like a position, Address 1199 
Srrvey. . 


COLLEGE graduate, age 25, several 
years’ business experience, now managing 
Red Cross Seal campaign in large city, 
wants permanent position in social service 
—financial secretaryship preferred. Ad- 
dress 1200 SurRVEY. 


Lebanon Hospital Social Service 


Offers a Post Graduate Course in 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


Academic and Field Work in General Medical Social 
Service, Tuberculosis Work, Infant Hygiene, Mental 
Hygiene. Room and Board in exchange for work in 
the Department. Apply in writing to Mrs. HERBERT 
LIMBURG, 2 West 86th Street, New York City. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest”, 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Averv. Mer. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF “IMMIGRANT 
MOTHERHOOD” 


Since the publication of our issue for December 6th, 
which contained two poems on “Immigrant Mother- 
hood,” we have received a number of requests for re- 
productions of the picture that accompanied the verses. 
We have, therefore, had the “Immigrant Motherhood 
by Antoinette B. Hollister, reprinted in a form suitable 
for framing, and one will be sent to each reader who 
sends us a new subscription, if asked for. 


SLIDES-PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
27 Grant Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


‘NORTH GERMAN LLO 


REMOVE THE PHYSICAL OBSTACLE 


TO 


THE SCHOOL SOCIAL CENTER 


BY USING 


Any Desk or Seat THE SOCIAL Easily Instailed 
Firmly Held : Simple and Durable 
Readily Released CENTER 


Floor Left Smooth 


Quickly Replaced FASTENER Inexpensive 


Equipment for 25 Desks with Installation Tools $6.50 
Additional Equipment with SAME ORDER 15 cents per desk. 


All Delivery Charges Prepaid 


Write today for Illustrated Description 


IVOR SALES COMPANY - - Columbus, Ohio 


THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES 


By Louis F. Post 


Do you regard the Single Tax as a panacea for the cure of all kinds of social 
disorder > 

W ould the Single Tax yield revenue sufficient for all kinds of Government ? 

Would not the Single Tax increase the rent of houses ? 

What would the Single Tax do for the poor and how ? 


These questions are taken at randum from Part IV of ‘‘The Taxation of Land 
Values.” This section is devoted exclusively to Questions and Answers. 

Taxation Methods, Land Value Taxation as a Tax Reform and as an Industrial 
Reform are dealt with in other parts of the book, which is illustrated by colored 
charts. 

Send only one dollar and a copy will be mailed you and your name entered for 
one year’s subscription (52 issues) for The Public, which is recognized as one of 
the great weekly publications in fie world for those who want to understand cur- 
rent ; political and economic problems. 

Money back any time within three months if any reader of The Survey is dis- 
satisfied with The Public. Send $1.00 to-day to 


THE PUBLIC Ellsworth Building Chicago 


Booksellers 


to the World 
_Any Book in the td 


| uN Wort 2 a ory 

: 4 ’ oug 
tienes pes hen rece BR ENTANO'S 
Europe, Mediterranean, Egypt, India, Java, China, 2 \ Al lL. ORDER SERVIC 


Japan, Tasmania, 'Philippines and awall 
T ! Checks Good All O the World 

ravelers’ Checks Goo ver the Wor Mail, bese Telephone, Tele- 
graph, and’ Messenger Ser- 


e 
W rite for Booklet ‘“D’’ k 
vice given tmmediate and 


INDEPENDENT. 


a ~ 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen’! Agents, 5 Broadway, N. Y. 
intelligent attention. 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago. Robt Capelle, San 
Francisco. Alloway & Sing ap Winnipeg. 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 


BRENTANO’S 


Be. Sth Av and 27th St _. 
Ee New York a” eS 


Our Slavic 
Fellow Citizens | 


By EMILY GREENE BALCH 
Associate Professor of Economics, Wellesley 
College 


The first adequate attempt to un- 
tangle, for American readers, the in- 
tricacies of southeastern European 
immigration to this country. Based 
on two full years of life among the 
Slavs both here and abroad. Charm- 
ingly written. Profusely illustrated. 


8vo. 500 Pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50 


Ly Edward T. Devine 
The Spirit of Social Work 


Nine addresses, given at various times 
and places, comprising the author’s 
social - philosophy. An enthusiastic 
statement of his belief that “ancient 
wrongs shall be righted.”’ Price post- 
paid $1. 


Social Forces 
Twenty-five editorials from THn Sur- 


vey, discussing subjects of permanent jf © 


interest. Price postpaid $1. 


The Family and Social Work 
A brief but telling textbook written 
for the International Committee . of 
the Y. M. C, A. Price postpaid 60 
cents. 


Lives of Social Workers 


Twenty Years at Hull House 


The autobiography of Jane Addams, 
New edition at reduced price, post- 
paid $1.50. 


A Sunny Life 


A biography of Samuel June Barrows, 
» by his wife, Isabel C. Barrows. Price 
postpaid $1. 62. 


Fifty Years of Prison Service 


The autobiography of Zebulon R, 
Brockway, for twenty years superin- 
tendent of Elmira Reformatory, Price 
postpaid $2. 


Visiting Nursing in the U.S. he 


A practical guide and directory, by 
Ysabella Waters, associated with Lil- 
lian D. Wald at the Henry Street 


(Nurses’) Settlement, New York, 


Price postpaid $1.25. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. | 


105 East 22d Street, New York 
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